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T. J. Talbert’s “Questions and 


Comment” 


T HAS been aptly said that the depth of a man’s 

interest in his vocation or business may often be 
gauged by his eagerness to seek advice and counsel 
from sources he believes to be authoritative. From 
this standpoint, the number of questions received 
by AMERICAN Fruit Grower Macazine from its read- 
ers would indicate a high degree of interest and 
open-mindedness on the part of fruit growers in 
general. 

For some time in the past it has been our custom 
to refer all questions on cultural practices to the 
Extension Department of the Agricultural College 
nearest to the inquirer. This, for two reasons: 

First, the extension workers of the colleges of 
agriculture are most intimately acquainted with local 
conditions and are most often in a position to give 
that type of advice to the grower, on specific subjects, 
that will best serve the grower’s interests. Second, 
because any service is apt to improve with use; the 
more growers making use of the service provided by 
their State institutions, the better such services are 
likely to become. 

But we find many of our readers often wish to 
secure information from as many authentic sources 
as may be available; and, after a comparison of 
views, adopt such plans as may appear, upon a back- 
ground of individual experience, to be most-practical. 

The selection of an editor for a department reply- 
ing to horticultural inquiries has required careful 
consideration. Such a man must have a fairly inti- 
mate understanding of the wide variation in the 
types of problems to be encountered in growing fruit 
throughout America. He must be well and favorably 
known to fruit: growers and to horticulturists. He 
must have an understanding of fruit growers as men 
and women, and he must be inspired by a spirit of 
service. 

It is the pride of the fruit industry that such men 
are by no means rare. They are to be found in the 
horticultural departments of the colleges of agricul- 
ture and in many other fields of service. They are 
all busy men, to whom each additional task, however 
congenial, means a sacrifice of, their not over-plenti- 
ful leisure. 

Of the men of this type, the readers of AMERICAN 
Fruir Grower “MaGAzInE have perhaps a closer ac- 
quaintance with Professor Thomas J. Talbert, of the 
University of Missouri, than with many others. His 
interesting contributions have appeared in this maga- 
zine over a period of many years and have covered 
practically every angle of the business of growing 
and marketing fruits and kindred subjects. 

Henceforth the questions received by this maga- 
zine will be answered personally by Professor Tal- 
bert. Such as are considered to be of general inter- 
est will be printed from month to month in Pro- 
fessor Talbert’s department, “Questions and Com- 
ment.” If a reply by air mail is desired, an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing a five-cent stamp may be 
enclosed with the question. Otherwise two-cent post- 
age will apply. 

We take this opportunity to express our apprecia- 
tion to the extension workers of the many agricul- 
tural colleges who have in the past rendered service 
of inestimable help to our readers in giving freely of 
their valued advice and information. We are sure 
the addition of Professor Talbert to the editorial 
staff of this publication will be as well received by 
these horticultural workers as by our readers. 
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garden. 
with two summers in Floriculture in Cornell College 
of Agriculture, a high school teacher by profession, 
and now doing post-graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


source of 
and 
tion. To all to whom the raising of growing things, 
vegetables, flowers, shrubs, is a delight, a rest and a 
recreation, we commend “In and About the Garden.” 


fruit dealers. 


seemed 


tail distribution? 
at the expense of native fruits? 
prohibition affected the fruit market? 
fruits gaining in favor? 
What types of packages are most practical? 
@ The answers to these and many other questions 
are within the knowledge of the retail fruit dis- 
tributor, and several of them have been induced to 
impart their knowledge to our readers, in a series 
beginning in December. As fruit producers we need 
more information about the demand for fruits. 
fruit retailers alone can give us this information 
from first-hand knowledge. 
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“In and About the Garden” 


HEN our first parents were given life, 





accord- 


ing to the Biblical account, they were given 


a home in a garden of incomparable beauty. 


One of 


their principal activities, according to the beautiful 


old story, was “to dress and to keep” this 


Garden. 


Although the human race as at present constituted 
betrays some decided departures from the picture pre- 


sented by the days of innocence of this first 


gardeners, there persists in the heart of every 


pair of 
normal 


man and woman a chord that gives response to the 


word “garden.” 


Of gardens there are many kinds: the 


market 


garden of commerce, the kitchen garden that sup- 
plies the table, the flower garden ‘that delights che 


eye, to mention a few. 
serves a human heed. 

Of garden literature there appears to be no 
or limits. 
prevalent human interest in the subject. 


Each has its devotees. 


Each 


bounds 


This in itself is but an indication of the 


Our “garden conscious” readers will doubtless ap- 


preciate the inauguration, 

a department for gardeners. 
department, 
New York, is, as a writer, 


in the present issue, of 
The editor of this new 
Miss Florence Bartholamew Cr 


ane, of 


new to most readers of 


this magazine, although her writings have recently 


appeared in Rural New-Yorker, The 
Botanist, Say It With Flowers, ete. 
Miss Crane is a born gardener with a love 


A graduate of Cornell College of Arts 


American 


for the 
(1925), 


To those of our readers to whom gardening is a 


recommend standard 
commercial vegetable 


support, we 
publications on 


works 
produc- 


Stories of the Retail Fruit Markets 


OME MONTHS ago one of the editorial staff, in 
search of some authentic information about the 


problem that 
important at the time, 


The specific 
but its 


. 


inspired these 
importance 
shrank when the realization came of the veritable 
mine of interesting information that had lain at our 
doors, undeveloped, pertaining to fruit distribution. 

At what prices do the various fruits mov 
greatest freedom? At 


fruit-buying habits of the American housewife, took 
occasion to visit and talk with a number of retail 
Among the number visited were opera- 
tors of “Fruit and Vegetable” stores, grocery stores, 
and fruit stands. 


visits 


e with 


what price does the demand 
slow down? What effect have “market gluts” on re- 
Is banana consumption increasing 
To what extent has 
Are certain 
Are others losing ground? 


The 


- 
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Layerbilt Batteries. 
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. . . own 
fine wires, and 60 delicate solderings are An Eveready Layerbilt is unique. Be sure contai 
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CFRUIT FUICES °Cnder the NATIONAL 


[PROHIBITION —ACT 


The Juices of Fresh Fruits, Healthful, Valuable Food 
Products, Will, in the Course of Nature, Ferment and 
Become Beverages Illegal to Transport or to Sell. How 
Can the Fruit Grower, Himself a Law Abiding Citizen, 
Adjust His Business to the Demands of the Situation? 
A Common-Sense Exposition of the National Prohi- 


the most diversified of all agricultural 
products. The raising and marketing 
of fruits and fruit products affect more sec- 
tions of the United States than any other 
one agricultural commodity. The  mar- 
keting of fresh fruit is not affected to any 
extent by the operation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act except insofar as fermentable 
juice may be expressed from the fruit and 
the fermented liquid enter into commerce. 
The federal law relating to fruits and 
fruit juices is very brief and while attorneys 
and courts have differed somewhat as to the 
construction of certain minor matters, it is quite clear 
what practical things may or may not be done by fruit 
growers, sellers and consumers, 


Frit no and fruit products are probably 


¢ 


How Exceptions in the Law 
Affect Fruit Juices 


Broadly speaking, any liquid 
containing one-half of one per 
cent or more of alcohol by vol- 
ume that is fit for use for bever- 
age purposes is an intoxicating 
liquor under the terms of the 
National Prohibition Act, and its 
manufacture, transportation, sale, 
ete., except pursuant to a _ per- 
mit, would be a violation of the 
act. However, there are certain 
exceptions and exempting provi- 
sions of the National Prohibition Act which are of 
great importance to the fruit grower and shipper, and 
it is these exceptions that I will briefly discuss in this 
article. 

Take for example the case of cider. Section 4, Title 
II of the National Prohibition Act provides for the 
mantfacture of certain products under permit and 
which, after being manufac- 
tured and prepared for the 





bition Act as It Affects the Fruit Grower. 


By FAMES YC. DORAN 


Commissioner of Prohibition 


side stands where sales are made in small quantity to 
passing householders, for it is reasonable to assume that 
the cider will be used exclusively in the home. Larger 
commercial cider plants would necessarily require a 
permit to manufacture the article known under the 
law as preserved sweet cider. Dreservation may be 
effected by bottling and Pasteurization or by the addi- 
tion of benzoate of soda or other chemical preservatives. 
The addition of benzoate of soda will not entirely 
prevent fermentation. It will retard fermentation very 
materially and the formation of two or three per cent 
of alcohol which would ordinarily take place in un- 
Pasteurized cider within a few days after pressing will 
not occur in cider preserved with benzoate of soda for 
a period of several weeks. The courts have held that 
cider preserved with benzoate of soda in a manner 
that was employed commercially prior to the passage of 
the National Prohibition Act, is preserved sweet cider 
within the meaning of the act even though the alco- 
holic content may at some later time exceed one-half 
of one per cent. 
Fruit Juices for Home Use May Exceed the Statutory 
Alcoholic Limit, if Non-intoxicating in Fact, But May 
Not Be Sold 


The most important pro- 





market, shall not be subject 
to the provisions of the act. 
Preserved sweet cider is 
specifically named as one of 
these articles. 

Now ordinarily cider with- 
out the addition of a _ pre- 





servative or without being 
subjected to a _ process of 


preservation cannot contain 
as much as one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol and be 
transported and sold without 
violating the law. The effect 
of this provision on the sale 
of cider in the fall in small 
quantities at roadside stands 
is to make it incumbent on 
the orchardist or vendor of 
the cider to see that the 
product in his possession and 
at the time of sale contains 
less than one-half of one per 
cent of alcohol by volume. 


Large Sales of Fruit Juice 
Call for Reasonable Caution 


If sales are made to the 
ordinary householder or in- 
dividual who travels up and 
down the highway, in small 
containers of not in excess 
of a one-gallon jug or jar or bottle, it may be fairly 
assumed that the seller is not violating the law on the 
assumption that the product will be consumed by the 
purchaser before any fermentation has taken place. If 
larger quantities than one gallon are sold to the indi- 
vidual, the seller should be reasonably sure that the 
purchaser intends to use the juice or cider exclusively 
in the home. 

If a larger quantity than one gallon, we'll say, is 
sold to a person who is in the business of himself 
selling beverages and obviously is not purchasing the 
cider exclusively for use in his home, the seller may be 
liable under the law for selling a material designed for 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquor on the assump- 
tion that the product is intended to be retailed and is 
not preserved in such a manner as to prevent fermen- 
tation to a point that alcohol will reach as much as 
one-half of one per cent by volume. 


No Federal Interference with Lawful Sales 


Broadly speaking, with respect to cider and fruit 
juices, there will be no federal interference with road- 





“If sales are made to the ordinary householder 
or individual who travels up and down the high- 
way in not excess of one gallon, it may be fairly 
assumed the seller is not violating the law on 
the assumption the product will be consumed 
before any fermentation has taken place.” 


vision of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, however, that 
affects fruits and = fruit 
juices is the last sentence 
of the second paragraph of 
Section 29, which ‘states: 
“The penalties provided in 
this act against the manu- 
facture of liquor without a 
permit shall not apply to a 
person for manufacturing 
non-intoxicating cider and 
fruit juices exclusively for 
use in the home, but such 
cider and fruit juices shall 
not be sold or delivered ex- 
cept to persons having per- 
mits to manufacture vine- 


gar.’ 
We see that by this ex- 
empting provision Congress 


has clearly provided that 
the householder may manu- 
facture fruit juices exclu- 
sively for use in his home 
which are not intoxicating 
in fact even though the al- 
coholic content may reach 
or exceed one-half of one 
per cent. The essential point 
to be borne in mind is the 
ultimate use in the home. 
Obviously no fruit juice 
can be sold even for home use which at the time of sale 
contains as much as one-half of one per cent of alcohol 
but it is wholly legal for the orchardist, or fruit grow- 
er, or fruit shipper, or fruit seller to sell a fruit or a 
fruit juice through such channels as will reasonably 
assure the household consumption in accordance with 
the exempting provisions of Section 29 and will be 
engaged in wholly legal and legitimate business. 


Instructions to Enforcement Officers 


On August 6 I issued a circular to the officers 
and agents of the Bureau of Prohibition, stat- 
ing certain bureau rules with respect to the 
conduct and actions of officers 


_in dealing with fruits 





and fruit 
juices. I am quoting it at this 
time because I believe that it 
states concisely and fairly what 
the law is and what the rights 
of the fruit grower, fruit seller 
and householder are under the 
law: 

“Section 29. Title II, of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, authorizes the 
unrestricted manufacture of non- 
intoxicating cider and fruit juices in 
the home upon three conditions, name- 
ly: (1), that such cider and fruit 
juices shall be non-intoxicating in fact; (2), shall be ex- 
clusively for use in the home; and, (3), shall not be sold 
or delivered to any person except those having permits 
to manufacture vinegar; and the shipment of juice 
grapes, grape juice and concentrates by car-load lots, 
or otherwise, for resale for that purpose is entirely 
within the law, and you will, therefore, unless the pur- 
pose and intent to violate the law is apparent, not 
interfere with the shipment or removal thereof, (such 
as checking off the names of purchasers as grapes ar- 
rive at terminal markets, etc.) ; nor will you interfere 
with such manufacture and use m the home, unless upen 
satisfactory evidence of the unlawful sale. of such non- 
intoxicating cider or fruit juices in or from such home; 
and entry into dwelling houses for the latter purpose 
will be made only upon a bona fide search warrant.” 


Sale of Fruit Juice Into “Boot-Leg” Channels 
a Violation of Law 


The sale of cider and fruit juices to persons who 
will commercialize the fer- 
mented product is a viola- 
tion of the law and the 
fruit growers themselves 
can do a great deal to aid 
their own legitimate busi- 
ness if they will give some 
attention to the reasonable 
policing of their own busi- 
ness. 

It is not the desire of the 
Bureau of Prohibition to 
annoy or interfere with the 
orderly marketing of these 
important crops, and 
it seems to me that 
if the growers them- 
selves will give a 
little attention to 
the marketing of 
their own products 
to the end that fer- 

(To Page 18) 
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“The sale of cider and 
fruit juices to persons 
who will commercialize 
the fermented product is 
a violation of the law.” 
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- At a PROFIT! 


Grapefruit, Grapes and Dates on i , 

z = és carry all of the development 
This Desert Ranch Near the Salton and still leave an acceptable 
Sea Have Made the “Desert Gold” margin of profit. 


Brand a Favorite with Dealers and , Learning of the high fertilis- 
ing value of green alfalfa, Dr. 

































































Sy oc y ; 
i Have Brought Substantial Reward Forbes bought additional land 
to This “Pioneer” Fruit Grower nearby and after a satisfactory 








4g? > 
his. 


ithsamnctiniti-v se " at a 


: s soil condition was secured by a 
T= TASTE of a desert-grown = grapefruit three-year cropping of alfalfa, 


served to change the course of events in the the increasing acreage thus enriched was gradually 
business life of Dr. Harry Forbes of Los An- yy e le planted to Thompson seedless grapes. A total of 80 
geles. In 1912, when with a group of professional acres now comprise this a, profitable planting. 
associates he went on a quail hunting trip down in Meanwhile, the fresh- 
the Coachella Valley, the taste of this wonderfully £ pores ay weg of ’ ly cut alfalfa was 
flavored fruit convinced him that the time had come to aa ee turned under in the 
stop dreaming about having a country estate where he and is doing well. grap efr uit grove, 
“might putter as he pleased,” and he immediately be- (Right) : where it added to the 
gan definite plans for growing grapefruit on extensive Th al iia humus and_ nitrogen 
° . ° . . rem se 0 . 
acreage. Shortly after this the devastating “freeze” of 200 jet by oS feet content of the soil. 
. * 7: . 7 ~ e Mhic = 
1913 occurred and, deciding that no other time would and eight feet deep This has been found 
present so favorable an opportunity for the selection of provides storage “os to be an __ efficient 
frostless land, he journeyed through the desert and sicpaand aalaiie of method of fertilization 
after a careful investigation selected a gently sloping agreeably warm water for light desert soil. 
hillside lying about six miles up the western slope of invites swimming, and 
the valley and away from the Salton Sea. is in fact a “commu- 
: : nity” pool, immensely 
Ee Rm enjoyed by folks from 
Develops Large Acreage a gene oh ae ta 
Although this land was only 18 miles from Indio, the ley. Forty-two vari- 


country was so thinly settled that he had to have eur- f/es ,of desert plants 
A ‘ and flowers have been 








Grape Training 

An outstanding fea- 
ture of grape produc- 
tion on this well-man- 
aged ranch is_ that 
only two canes are 














veyors locate the section corners and open 4a roadway > ; a me . 

before he could locate on the desert entry of 175 acres Pee heh, ‘tuleny left on each bearing 

on which he filed in 1914. Prospect- vine. These are tied 

ing for water next claimed his atten- : to a wire that runs 

tion and early in the spring of 1915 he “ a SS ar ae 
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set out five acres of grapefruit. feeling 
sure that the two wells he had under 
way would prove ample for irrigating 
this acreage. Thanks to this abundant 
supply of water, the young trees made 
a sturdy, rapid growth. 

In order to protect the trees from 
the scourge of the desert winds, thick 
hedges of tamarisk were planted for 
wind breaks, and by fencing out the 
jack rabbits and poisoning the kanga- 
roo rats, this pioneer grower succeeded 
in bringing his trees into bearing in 
five years. At the present writing 
more than 50 acres of this sheltered 
hillslope are set to Marsh seedless 
grapefruit. Fully one-fourth of these 
trees are now in production and they 
are totaling a revenue sufficient ro 


“<P EPPIN P? °@)ITH “DYNAMITE 


ring of bark is peeled from each cane close to its con- 
nection with the stock. This operation is designed to 
retard the growth of the cane and to direct its energies 
toward maturing an early crop of large, well-flavored 
fruit. The two canes that are to form the bearing 
arms for the following season. issue between the pres- 
ent bearing canes and the stock and, growing out and 
over these tied laterals, they provide shade for the 
ripening fruit, which is thinned to from 16 to 20 clus- 
ters on each vine. : : 

Following the progressive program of producing only 
quality products, each one of these clusters is further 
thinned by the deft downward stroke of an old safety 
razor blade. The tip of the cluster is snipped off, for 
it has been found that only a thin set of fruit would 
form there and it would have to be trimmed off, either 
in the field or at the packing house, before the crop 
could be packed and shipped. The (To Page 21)— 
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MONG the firm believers in the bene- The Trees in 1 his © or mNs Grove Were Dying. To Sutherland belonging to Mr. Hull and Mr. 
A fits of subsoiling under trees is L. H. Each a Dynamite “Pill” Was Carefully Administered, DeVane but generally known as the flartman 
Pollock, superintendent of the Hull as a Tonic. And the Trees Recovered Their Vigor! grove. This is a 20-acre grove, 10 acres of 
and De Vane farms and citrus groves in the grapefruit, five acres of oranges and five 
vicinity of Lakeland, Fla. His belief in the acres of tangerines. Ordinarily, it produced 


dynamite treatment for trees is based upon 13,000 boxes of fruit, the sale of which paid 
experience. cy A. G- CRILEY the taxes, interest and other charges on the 

Four years ago Mr. Pollock subsoiled a - whole 110-acre tract on which the grove is 
28-acre orange grove near Dundee which situated and left a fair profit besides. This 


was rapidly dying and restored it to perfect year the crop was only 3000 boxes. Hence 
health. This was a 30-year old grove containing 1400 hese beautifully developed trees had ceased to bear. The lasting was resorted to. 


large, beautifully developed trees which had been highly foliage was a sickly yellow. In a few years their removal would The method Mr. Pollock follows is to bore or punch 
productive but had gradually ceased to bear and have been necessary a hole starting one and one-half or two feet away 


from the tree and pointed at such an angle that the 
bottom of the hole will come under the center of 
the tree and at least three feet below the tap root. 
In this he loads from half a cartridge to a whole 
cartridge of dynamite primed with a blasting cap 
and fuse and then tamps the hole full of earth. The 
size of the charge depends upon the size of the tree 
and the type of dynamite. 

In the Hartman grove, where most of the trees 
had a 15-foot spread of limbs, one cartridge of 30 
per cent Straight dynamite was the usual charge, 
this being reduced to a half cartridge for the smaller 
trees. On the grove at Dundee, 20 per cent Red 
Cross Extra was used. If more convenient to ob- 
tain, 40 per cent Red Cross Extra would also be 
suitable, the charge per tree in this case being 
somewhat smaller, 





turned yellow. In a few years there would have 
been nothing to do but take the trees out. 


Trees Revitalized by Subsoiling 

The results of the subsoil blasting were soon 
seen. The trees regained their dark green leaves, 
blossomed freely, and have borne a full crop every 
year since that time. Today, this is one of the most 
beautiful of the old groves in Florida. 

Evidently this grove was dying simply because 
the soil had become too hard and dry for the roots 
to gather enough nourishment for the trees. If any 
tree or plant is to flourish, the soil must be porous 
enough for the roots to push their way through it 
and for the rains to sink into it, for roots cannot 
take solid food; they must have it dissolved in water. 
This spring Mr. Pollock subsoiled a grove near 
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When the charge explodes a dull thud is heard and 
the whole tree can be seen to rise up from two to six 
inches and immediately settle back. No earth is thrown 
up by the blast but a person standing under the outer- 
most branches ean feel the vibration in the earth under 
his feet, showing that the 
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This shakes up the soil for’ a wider radius from the 
trunk and involves less danger of injuring the roots. 
However, the results that Mr. Pollock has secured with 
the center hole method show that it is satisfactory, if 
good judgment is used, to make the charge small enough 
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ing is that it be done when the soil is thoroughly dry. 
If the soil is wet, the explosion will not give the de- 
sired result of cracking and pulverizing but will simply 
blow a pot hole and pack the soil around this cavity 
tighter than before. Before undertaking to subsoil any 

orchard — of course the 





effect of the explosion ex- = ea Rate 


tends underground for a 
radius of.seven or eight 
feet. This is exactly 
what is desired, for the 
whole benefit of subsoil- 
ing comes from the fact 
that the earth is cracked 
and pulverized by the 
blast so that it absorbs 
more water in time of 
rain, holds the moisture 
longer and permits the 
roots to penetrate and 
spread so that they can 
gather more nourishment 
for the tree. 

Many men who have 
had experience in blasting under trees think it is 
better to put the hole for the charge in a different 
position—six feet or so away from the trunk of a small 
tree and just beyond the spread of the branches of a 
larger tree, blasting on two opposite sides of a tree 
one year and on the other two sides the next year. 








After the dynamite ‘‘tonic’’ the trees regained their dark 
leaves, blossomed freely and have borne a full crop every 
year since that time 


and place it deep enongh not to loosen the tree or 
break its roots. 
What is imperative for the success of subsoil blast- 


GROWING —APPLES in the 


d}RUSHY —YCOUNTAINS 
By NG. R. AGISWONGER 


HERE is a chain of mountains, known as the 
i Brushy Mountains, in western North Carolina, 
which rise from the Piedmont plateau of the State. 
They are about 25 miles from the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains and extend for the most part through Wilkes, 
Alexander and Caldwell counties. On the slopes and 
plateaus ranging in elevation from 1000 to 2500 feet 
ay be found several hundred farmers who are grow- 
ing apples as part of their farm enterprise. Stations 
-stablished by the Weather Bureau of the United Niates 
Department of Agriculture from 1913 to 
1917 showed a minimum temperature of 33 


Mountains doubtless contain a larger numbe1 
of these frostless zones than other sections 
on the eastern slope of the Appalachian sys- 
tem on account of the more extensive. slopes 
and greater area. Prof. W. N. Hutt, former 
State horticulturist, iv” 1907 wished to make 
a display of North Carolina fruit at the 
Jamestown Exhibition. He wrote as follows: 
“The spring. of 1907 was one of the most 
unfavorable years and it looked as if ons 


benefits of this treatment 
are not limited to citrus 
groves alone — borings 
should be made under a 
number of trees in dif- 
ferent parts of the orchard 
to acertain, first, whether 
there is hard tight soil 
that needs to be broken 
up, and, second, whether 
it is dry enough to be 
shattered by blasting. 

As with other orchard 
activities, best results are 
to be secured if the indi- 
vidual orchard problem is 
first investigated and the 
treatment then applied to 
the specific condition of the orchard. Dynamite is not 
a “cure-all.” It is capable of causing damage if care- 
lessly or needlessly used. It has a specific use where 
conditions exist, as outlined in this article, and the re- 
sults from its proper use are immediate, valuable and 
lasting in increasing orchard production. 





‘County Agent A. G. Hendersen holding a branch 





to 57 degrees Fahrenheit during the period 
from March until May at elevations of 1240 
feet to 1670 feet. The four-year average of 
the last freezing temperature in the spring 
was found to be April 15 at 1240 elevation 
and April 6 at the higher elevation. 


Ideal Climatic Conditions 


The apple orchards at these locations are 
usually in full bloom about May 1, or are 
in a stage less susceptible to frost injury. 
The average of the first freezing in autumn 
during the four years was October 18 at 
the lower elevafion and November 5 at the 
high elevation. The length of the growing 
season during this period was 201 to 226 
days and the rainfall 50 to 60 inches. These 
climatic conditions are some of the factors 
that probably contribute to the development 
of color and flavor for which the Brushy 
Mountain apples are noted. 

There has been a great deal written about 
the thermal belts or frostless zones in the 
North Carolina mountains. The Brushy 








Fruit growers of Wilkes county assembling for their an- 
nual meeting at Holly Wood Lake in the Brushy 


laden with ripe delicious apples in a 15-year old 


Brushy Mountain orchard, Wilkes county, North 
Carolina. The sod-culture method is followed in 
soil management. (Above) 


A newly-erected 3000 bushel air-cooled storage house 
of W. W. Waugh, Wilkes county. The orchard is in 
the rear. (Left) 


exhibition project would have to be aban- 
doned. However, it was found later that 
there was a good crop of fruit in most of 
the hillside orchards in the Brushy Moun- 
tains in Wilkes and Alexander Counties.” 
The older farmers in these counties frequent- 
lv make the statement that they always have 
been able to harvest some fruit from their 
orchards. In the experience of the writer 
extending over a period of six years in parts 
of this mountain area, the well-nourished 
and thoroughly sprayed orchards have never 
been totally killed by spring frosts. 

No Outside Capital Enlisted 

The most interesting thing -about this 
apple industry is that it has been fostered 
and developed by the mountain 
farmer himself and not by outside 
capital. However, a few of the 
large orchards are operated by non- 
resident owners. 

Wilkes county has around 250,000 
bearing apple trees, the largest number of any fruit- 
growing section in western North Carolina. Most of 
the orchards are around 15 years of age, while others 
are just coming into bearing. Many of them are not 
of large acreage. Some farms have from 150 to 200 
trees, while others have from 1000 to 3000. 

The varieties of apples predominating in these plant- 
ings are the Limbertwig, Stayman, Delicious, Winesap 
and Bonum. The Limbertwig comprises about 70 per 
cent of the total number of trees and is said to have 
originated from a seedling in these mountains. The 
tree is an excellent bearer and the fruit hangs well to 
the tree despite high winds. The Limbertwig apple 
has an attractive red color, the fruit is uniform in size 
and keeps well in storage from picking time until May. 
It is the last of the varieties to be harvested and a 
light frost does not seem to hurt its keeping qualities. 
It is one of the most popular dessert apples among the 
working population of our mill towns. (7'o Page 19) 
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Raising Apple Grades and 
Standards 


in the article 
the October 


1 was much interested 
by F. J. Schneiderhan in 
issue because it so clearly illustrates 
one of the two directly opposed ideas 
advanced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and agricultural advisors. 

We are advised by the Department of 
Agriculture that there is no visible pros- 
pect of better prices for apples and that 
there should be no new plantings to in- 
crease an already existing surplus, and 
we are advised by the department and 
by the experiment stations to trim, fer- 
tilize and spray to increase production, 
which increased production must just as 
surely increase the surplus as if the ad- 
ditional production came from added 
acreage. 

With a 20 per cent decrease in produc- 


tion this year as compared with last 
year, prices have advanced one-third. 
On this basis we have a gross income 
of $16 from eight bushels this year 


against $15 from 10 bushels last year, or 
allowing 50 cents a bushel for picking, 
hauling, grading, packing. and basket, 
a net of $12 as against $10. 


This increase in income, it seems to 
me, is directly due to the causes which 
kept the 20 per cent off the market, 
namely, frost, scab, and insects; the 


only aid the grower now has in reducing 
the surplus. 

If the conditions Mr. Schneiderhan 
cites were general, the changing of the 
40 per cent which were culls into apples 
of marketable grade would reduce the 
price one-third below that of 1928, mak- 
ing the gross return from 12 bushels $12 
and the net $6. 


I will have to admit, that.i%.¢6Tiimon 


like to have a 
marketable, 
and then 


with al smuit-gremcts, I 
large crop with 95 per cent 
and as long as it is only now 
that an oceasional grower has such a 
crop, this crop will make him, money; 
but if this sort of crop becomes general 
with a large percentage of producers, 
their net returns will be less than their 
taxes. 

Since the activities of the Department 
of Agriculture have been largely along 
lines tending to produce this result, it 
seems to me that ¢t would be no more 
than fair if the department now gave 
some thought to increasing the grower’s 
income. 

This could be easily 
raising the grades. 
should never leave the producers’ place. 
The use of No. 2s and the lower third 
of the present No. 1s should be confined 
to the canners and by-products people 
and only the fancy and the new No. 1 
offered to the general public as fresh 
fruit. This would have two advantages: 
it would give the good grower a chance 
to make some money, and it would as- 
sure the consumer of getting what he 
thinks he is buying.—A. L. N., Michigan. 

HE QUESTION which you discuss 

regarding the raising of the grades 
and standards for apples is indeed inter- 
esting and worth while. 

High Acre Yields Pay.—There is an- 
other factor which it is believed you will 
consider important and fundamental in 
this connection. This is that high acre 
yields and good quality are closely asso- 
ciated. It now pays, and perhaps always 
will be profitable, to produce the largest 
possible yields of high-grade fruit at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Moreover, if it is necessary to reduce 
production, it is not wise to do less 
pruning, spraying and fertilizing over the 
entire orchard, because such a let-down 
or slowing up of orchard operations 
would undoubtedly cause the production 
of lower grade fruit and consequently 
less returns and profits. It would be 
much better to take the best care of a 
certain portion of the orchard, say one- 
half or two-thirds. and discontinue the 
care of the remainder. 

Importance of Uniformity in Packing 
Apples.—There is no one factor, over 
which the grower has positive control, 
that can so directly influence his results 


merely by 
culls 


done 
Certainly 
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QUESTIONS and (?OMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered through this 
department if of general interest. 


Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


For reply by mail enclose 


as uniformity. He should reduce his 
practices to a definite basis and follow 
them. If he decides on a quality basis, 
he should endeavor to have all packages 
uniformly good, if on the other hand, he 
decides on a lower standard, let him be 
consistent in this, too. 

Standardized Packing for Apples.—The 
quality of fruit may vary from year to 
year as regards size, finish and freedom 
from defects, but the standard for pack- 
ing should be maintained on a uniform 
basis regardless of the condition of the 
fruit. Each package should be as nearly 
uniform in all respects as possible. Such 
a standard of packing carried on over a 
period of years will go far towards estab- 
lishing a grower in a‘ place of indepen- 
dence as far as marketing his product is 
concerned. 

Ultimate Returns Important.—The re- 
wards for putting*up a uniform pack are 
not generally manifested until the prac- 
tice has become well known. To far- 
seeing producers it is the ultimate returns 
that are most important. As the fruit 
industry is a long-time investment, a 
policy or program will be of value only 
insofar as its benefits are enduring. To 
put the seen before the unseen is busi- 
short-sightedness, and the grower 
whose standards deviate with the seasons 
is not building on a permanent founda- 
tion. Uniform grading and packing re- 
quire good judgment and training. An 
inexperienced or disinterested crew can 
not be expected to do good work and the 
use of this type of help is often the most 
expensive as well as very unsatisfactory. 


ness 


{ppeal of Attractive Packages.—A uni- 
form standard for the different operations 
should be practiced. In selecting facers, 
the value of uniformity is shown not only 
in the added attractiveness of the pack- 
age, but in the ease with which the work 
may be done. The quality of the fruit 
goes a long way in establishing values, 
but the attractiveness of the package and 
packing may increase the appeal of even 
high quality fruit. Uniform sizes and 
uniform color combine two important fac- 
tors. In tailing. as in facing, the fruit 
should be selected for uniformity of size 
and color. A good packer can blend the 
extremes of sizes and colors so that each 
package will approach a set standard 
of uniformity. 

If each barrel, basket or box is nailed 
or secured in a uniform manner and then 
stenciled, using a similar type of stencil 
and ink for each variety, the grower can 
complete a_ satisfactory “ package. The 
value of uniformity can be summarized 
briefly by requoting this statement, “If 
you can assure the buyer that there are 
159 barrels in the car similar to the one 
inspected, you will have no trouble mak- 
ing a sale, and at a top price.” To carry 
this statement a little farther, if you can 
guarantee every car to be of a set stand- 
ard, year in and year out, you can dis- 
regard any legislative regulations as to 
standards, for you will have attained a 
place of independence. 





Black Aphis on Pecans 


My pecan trees are troubled with black 
aphis. I have a large new sprayer. It 
is a case of finding the right material. 
Nicotine will do it. but it looks as though 
it will cost too much.—W. N. D., Alabama. 

T IS SUGGESTED that you use in- 

stead of nicofine sulphate oil emulsion, 
which may be made at home or pur- 
chased from manufacturers. Our work 
with oil emulsion indicates that a strength 
of one per cent or one and one-half gal- 
lons to 100 gallons of water should de- 
stroy the black aphis and do no injury to 
the foliage or fruit. 

To be certain regarding control and 
effect of oil on the foliage and fruit for 
your conditions, it is suggested that be- 


SUTTER NN 


2c stamped envelope (air mail 5c). 
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fore adopting the oil spray generally and 
applying it to the whole orchard, it would 
be well to test the spray in a small way 
upon a few trees. If no harm is done 
and the spray is effective in killing the 
aphis, the spraying work may then go 
forward and all the orchard be given the 
treatment, 


Elm Tree Affected by 
Drought 


| have an elm tree in my yard that 
looks sick. It is a medium-sized tree, 
very beautiful, and I would like to save 


it from dying, so I am turning to you 
for information on what to do. The 
leaves are turning yellow, and it looks 
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as if there is a fungous growth because 
on the limbs there is a scaly bark. As a 
whole, to look at the tree, it looks very 
unhealthy. The leaves do not look full 
grown, either. This spring when the 
leaves were just coming out and were 
small, the tree looked all right to me, 
but now a change certainly has ap- 
peared. I do not know much about this 
tree otherwise, nor do I know how it 
has been for the past years, as I just 
bought this home last December. If you 
have any advice, I will surely appre- 
ciate it—L. D. A., Missouri. 

ROM YOUR DESCRIPTION, it is 

our opinion that your elm tree is suf- 
fering from the unusual drought which 
existed during July and August. 


We suggest, therefore, that you dig out 
a rather large basin around the trunk 
of the tree and fill it with water several 
times after the water has soaked into the 
soil. In other words, continue to irrigate 
until the ground is thoroughly soaked 
around the trunk of the tree and as far 
out as the spread of branches extends. 

It is suggested that a fairly liberal ap- 
plication of well-rotted manure be applied 
to the soil well out from the trunk under 
and several feet beyond the spread of 
branches. Cultivation during the early 
spring and summer next year would in 
all probability be helpful in conserving 
moisture. 


Shippers Oppose Modification 
of Packers’ Consent Decree 


HE AMERICAN Fruit and Vegetable 

Shippers’ Association, a trade organ- 
ization composed primarily of growers 
and shippers, although other branches of 
the industry are represented within its 
membership, have by action of their 
Board of Directors filed strong objections 
with President Hoover, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and also the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to any modification 
in the so-called Packers’ Consent Decree. 


The members of this organization will 
handle approximately 600,000 cars an- 


nually or about 60 per cent of the fruit 


and vegetable tonnage of the United 
Stotes, 
The decree “Was~entered on February 


27, 1920, and confined the activities of 
the meat packers to the business which 
properly came within the scope of meat 
packing. The packers now seek removal 
of this restriction so they will be free to 
engage in any other branch of business 
including the growing, shipping, market- 
ing or retailing of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. The association believes that the 
packers can well employ their resources 
and ability in their own field without un- 
dertaking to engage in other lines of busi- 
ness. They further feel that no need 
exists and no good éan be accomplished 
by the modification of this decree and the 
result would be more injurious than bene- 
ficial. 


Almond Imports Proving a Problem 


REPORTS reaching the California Al- 
mond Growers’ Exchange from the 
eastern trade indicate that commercial 
buyers in California have been taking a 
flyer in the imported almond market. 

Several New York importers report 
that one of the leading almond buyers 
of California has bought a considerable 
volume of Tarragona almonds and is 
offering them for sale in the markets of 
the United States. 

Commenting on this report, T. C. 
Tucker, manager of the California Al- 
mond Growers’ Exchange, said: 

“IT am not surprised that the eastern 
almond trade is upset by a policy on the 
part of the commercial buyers here which 
must be rather bewildering to them. In 
the past local buyers have left the for- 


eign market for eastern importers, while 
they have sought to buy as cheaply as 
possible in the local field so as to be able 
to compete with the foreign almonds pro- 
duced at a low cost. 

“In the past local commercial buyers 
and shippers have been bears in the Cali- 
fornia almond market and this season is 
the fiwst time they have shown a disposi- 
tion to bull the market. Apparently the 
answer is supplied by the news from the 
eastern trade that commercial buyers 
here are buying Tarragona almonds and 
offering them to the American trade. 

“Of course the prices are high on ac- 
count of the crop shortage but if the 
commercial buyer can sustain these levels 
even at an artificial figure they will ben- 
efit greatly by their flyer in imported 
almonds.”—H. L. H. 


Georgia Apples Widely Sold 


EORGIA apples have received the 

widest distribution this season in the 
history of the State, according to J. C. 
Porter, resident manager of the Consoli- 
dated Apple Growers’ Exchange, which is 
the marketing organization of the: North 
Georgia apple growers. 

“In addition to many shipments to the 
Atlanta market,” said Mr. Porter, ‘““where 
Georgia apples are competing successfully 
with the western product, other cars were 
shipped to Savannah, Albany, Waycross 
and Augusta in Georgia: Greenwood, Co- 
lumbia and Charleston, S. C.; Tampa, 
Fla.; Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile 
and Dothan, Ala.; Jackson, Columbus 
and Meridian, Miss.; New Orleans, La.; 
Lexington, Ky.: Columbus. and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. 

“Sales of home-grown apples have in- 
creased greatly during the past two or 
three on aceount of improved 
methods of packing required by the 
Georgia laws, and apple buyers who were 
formerly attracted by the size and ap- 


seasons, 


pearance of western apples now find the 
Georgia product equally as good.” 

Orchardists in the north Georgia sec- 
tion are developing many summer vari- 
eties of apples, according to Mr. Porter, 
and these are selling readily in the south- 
ern markets in competition with fruit 
shipped in from other districts.—J. H. 
Reed, Georgia. 


Source of New York City 
Apple Supply 


AST YEAR New York City received 

12.923 carloads of apples, of which 
New York State growers supplied 3682 
earloads; the Shenandoah-Cumberland 
region of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia 2400 carloads, 
and western states 6047 carloads, ac- 
cording to Leland Spencer, New York 
State College of Agriculture. New Eng- 
land, he .says. supplied the city with 509 
earloads, and approximately 850 addi- 
tional carloads came in by truck, mainly 
from New York and New Jersey. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Beginning with the December 
issue, and continuing through several issues 
thereafter, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE will present to its readers a@ series 
of ‘Stories of the Fruit Market.” These articles 
will deal with the retail distribution of fruits to 
the consumers. The first is by the owner of an 
independent fruit store, the second by a retail 
erocer. In each article the buying habits of the 
ultimate consumers are discussed by the men who 
cater to them. As a proper background for this 
series we present this picture of the great ‘South 
Water Market.” 


E FIND that as progress is made 

W in other lines of industry, the 

dealer and_ grower of fruits and 
vegetables must constantly improve his 
marketing methods in order to keep pace 
with the general order of things. 

The agricultural industry has long 
since passed from a sort of disjointed 
group of dealers and growers to an or- 
derly machine that is generally consid- 
ered as being fairly comparable to that 
of other lines. In making this statement, 
I am fully mindful of the fact that there 
are still many obstacles to be overcome, 
many old parts to be replaced and still 
greater need for closer co-operation be- 
tween the various groups in agriculture. 
The tendency is decidedly towards closer 
co-operation and greater co-ordination. 
There is being manifested a _ broader 
vision of the whole subject of agriculture, 
and there is perhaps no branch of the 
industry that is receiving more careful 
consideration than that of marketing. 


Growers Should Study the Various 
Markets 


The difference between profit and loss 
is often to be found in marketing meth- 
ods employed. To be well posted on the 
market should be the constant aim of 
every person in any way engaged in 
farming, and this is especially true of 
the fruit and vegetable industry because 
of the highly perishable nature of many 
of the commodities. It is not enough to 
be posted on conditions in one or two 
markets, for these markets may during 
certain periods be less desirable than 
other markets. It will be found that cer- 
tain markets show preferences for cer- 
tain varieties, types, packs, etc., and 
while this is valuable information to 
have, it is essential that other factors, 
such as transportation facilities, storages, 
auctions, diversion points, etc., be taken 
into consideration. 

I have chosen the Chicago market for 
this article because of my intimate know!l- 
edge of conditions here, having spent 
more than 10 years in close association 
with the fruit and vegetable dealers here. 
In enumerating some of the principal 
facilities afforded, and a brief descrip- 
tion of its history and volume of business 
handled, no attempt is made to draw 
comparisons between Chicago ‘and other 
markets. This article is intended to 
serve only as an aid to those who may 
not have a clear conception of the points 
covered. Most fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers, and many dealers, have never visited 
this market, although it would be time 
and money well spent, especially for 
those who ship or buy here, to spend a 
day or two here each year. There is no 
knowledge as valuable as that gathered 
first hand, and there is nothing more con- 
ducive to a clear understanding and close 
relation between shipper and _ receiver 
than an occasional personal call. 


An Important Distributing Center 


Last year Chicago’s arrivals of fruits 
and vegetables amounted to 140,000 car- 
loads, which does not take into account 
the produce trucked in from nearby ter- 
ritory. This would add several thousand 
ears to the total. The total unloads 
amounted to about 75,000 carloads, or a 
little more than 50 per cent of total ar- 
rivals, the difference between arrivals 
and unloads being represented by diver- 
sions. In other words, Chicago diverted 
approximately 65,000 carloads of produce 
to other markets, which is proof of the 
importance of Chicago as a distributing 
center. 

Chicago is connected with the rest of 
the country by a veritable network of 





railroads, of which 22 directly enter Chi- 
cago or the Chicago switching district. 
/ 
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The Metropolis of the Middle West Consumes More Than 
75,000 Carloads of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables Every Year, 
in ,Addition to Uncounted Thousands of Truckloads of 


Perishables. 


A Picture of a Great Distributing Mechanism. 


By TW. PO. PCALL 


United States Department of Agriculture 


Nearly all of these. railroads, which are 
connected in the switching district by 
three belt railways, have one or more un- 
loading tracKs in Chicago proper, and a 
number of them have outer yards to take 
care of the overflow from the team tracks 
and to hold cars for diversion to other 
points. 

There are three important boat lines 
plying between Chicago and the various 
Michigan and Wisconsin port cities, but 


the amount of produce brought in by boat 
has diminished considerably within the 
last few years due to the tremendous 
increase in the trucking business in and 
around Chicago. 

The motor truck plays a very impor- 
tant part in both receipts and distribu- 
tion of produce within a radius of 100 
miles of Chicago. It is pushing out a 
little farther each year, as new and bet- 
ter highways are opened up, and last 


9 


(hicago as a OF ruit and “Vegetable oCarket 


season trucks came from as far as Union 
county, Illinois, a distance of 300 miles. 
Southwestern Michigan, a very impor- 
tant fruit and vegetable section, and 
using Chicago as its principal market. 
offers a splendid example of the growth 
of the trucking business around Chicago. 


The South Water Market 


The present South Water Market is a 
continuation of the original South Water 
Street Market, which for more than a 
half century occupied a narrow street in 
what is now Chicago’s principal business 
district. Near its eastern extremity was 
a group of buildings marking the site of 
Fort Dearborn, where occurred the great 
Indian massacre, woven into romance by 
the well-known story of Wau Bun. Near 
its western extremity stood a_ building 
marking the exact spot of “The Wiz- 
wam.”” where Lincoln received his first 
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BELOW: The McCormick-Deering 
All-Purpose Far-nall Tractor 





of 1000 
Horseless Farmers 
of America 


We.will be glad to mail you 
an illustrated folder contain- 
ing the names of the thousand 
horseless farmers, their ad- 
dresses, their acreage, and the 
crops they raise. Just drop us 
a line asking for the complete 
list. If you want a tractor cata-. 
log let us know. The McCor- 
mick-Deering line includes 
the 10-20, the 15-30, and the 
Farmall. 








The McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractor 


O00 Farmers 


without a Horse! 


=<] N 1910 many men still held out against the horseless 






carriage. But those who did were looking back- 
ward. They could not keep the horse on the 
highways. Nobody could! Today all the world 


rides on rubber. Men and their merchandise travel swiftly 


by motor power. 


It is the same on the farms. We have seen the passing 
of the tools of hand harvest, the oxcart, the walking plow, 
and many other things that bring back memories of slow 
labor and profitless toil, Old methods make way for 
methods that are better, faster, easier, more economical, and 


more profitable. 


In this mechanical age animal power cannot handle the 


big-scale equipment the farmers are buying and so, day by 
day, it is passing out of the picture. Everywhere the great 
and tireless tractor is taking over the work, cutting down 
the costs of production, and increasing the profits. Already 
a thousand horseless farmers handle every operation by 


McCormick-Deering power alone. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IIlinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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Farmer Paid #7992 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year oldfarm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. nog em F Meer f 
perience, he sol 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
Shade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.61 incash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 














ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and ‘Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let us show you the great 
Sales ogee we that our Huge Advertising 
32,000,000 


Loe ny ign, reaching 3 farmers and 
~- ces within ria tix Get our pro 
osition UICK—C ID A 4 OF The 
work is healthful, cee ee ays BLE. 
Don’ glet your. ur nélghb or beat to this MON: 
EY - MAKIN PPORTU aTY — APPLY 
AT ONCE 


Address Box S. W. 289 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 113 Years 


He started by mailing 


mpgs: 


a coupon just like this/ 
why not inail this one yourself 


AF.G.11-29 § 


4 Box S.W. 289 Louisiana, Mo. 

§ Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
§ EACH WEEK talking to friends and neighbors 
‘ ot | Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc.. IN MY SPARE 





4 STARK NURSERIES 


t. OF RFD. w.cc0------- 
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OTTAWA 
TO WORK FOR YOO 
15 to 
Make Money! % ely rf 
Fulle ple limbe. amg Fy ee F~ ° for ‘bor 
work. 30 DAYS TRIAL, Write today tor FREE book. Shipped 
from factory oi of 10 


r nearest 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1351 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 














WEBSTER HALL™ 
America’s Finest Club Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Room with Running Water, $2.00 up 
Room with Private Bath, $3.50 up 


Ample Parking Space 























insurance against crop 


Your Best losses is an adequate 
supply of dependable spray hose. 


QUAKER SPRAY HOSE with its 


sturdy ca- 
ble-cord construction, will see you 
safely through the hardest spray cam- 
paign. 


Made in usual sizes and furnished on 
reels up to 500 feet. Your dealer can 
supply you. Order now. Ask for red 
cover Quaker Spray Hose. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 
Wissinoming, Philadelphia 
Branches 
Chicago 

San Francisco 


New York Pittsburgh 
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By PAUL FROEHLICH 


United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 








URTHER decreases in the prospec- 
F tive production of apples and grapes 
were reported by October, but slight in- 
creases were made in the estimates for 
pears and peaches. Shipments of apples 
and grapes increased rapidly during Sep- 
tember, though the volume was not yet 
equal to last year’s corresponding figure. 
Peaches had about disappeared from the 
market, and the movement of pears was 
fast diminishing. The supply of citrus 
fruits was much greater than that of 
last autumn. Prices of nearly all fruits 
were still considerably higher than the 
level of a year ago. 


Production Forecasts 


Apples—Apple prospects declined dur- 
ing September, and the October forecast 
of 141,000,000 bushels is about 3% less 
than the September forecast, about 23% 
less than the 1928 production and about 
the same amount below the average 
production during the previous five years. 
September rains missed most of the im- 
portant apple areas, and small-sized fruit 
resulting from the dry weather is re- 
ported generally. The quality this year 
is below average, due chiefly to damage 
from scab and scale in the East and 
worm-injury in the West. 

The indicated commercial production of 
28,500,000 barrels is about 3% lower 
than the September forecast of 29,500,000 
barrels. The 1928 commercial crop was 
35,300,000 and the average during the 
previous five years was 32,500,000 bar- 
rels. Small sizes and poor quality are 
causing apples to pack-out below expec- 
tations. The crop improved slightly in 
New England, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio 
and Maryland, but declined in all other 
important commercial sections. In New 
York, apples are smaller than usual and 
the quality is poor, although the fruit col- 
ored well. The Virginia crop declined as 
a result of the hot, dry weather in early 
September. 

In Washington, early varieties packed- 
out below the growers’ estimates, because 
of small size and worm-damage. The 
total commercial crop in the western 
boxed apple States is now estimated to 
be 13.282,000 barrels, compared with 16,- 
811,000 last year and 13,932,000 barrels 
the average production for the five years, 
1923-1927. 

Pears.—The pear crop seems to have 
turned out about as expected earlier in 
the season, the total production being 
forecast at 20,358,000 bushels. The crop 
is light this year in most of the important 
eastern States, and two-thirds of the to- 
tal production is being harvested in the 
western States where the bearing acre- 
age is steadily increasing. 

Grapes.—The total grape crop of the 
country is now estimated at 1,996,000 
tons, compared with the heavy crop of 
2,670,000 tons produced last year. The 
California grape crop is turning out even 
lighter than was expected in September 
and less than three-fourths of the 1928 
production. 

Peaches.—Though the peach season is 
finished, it is of interest to note that the 


October production estimate was in- 
creased slightly to 44,837,000 bushels, or 


34% less than the 1928 crop. General 
quality of this year’s peach crop aver- 
aged about 72%, compared with 79% in 
1928 and a 10-year average of 84%. 
Production was about 49% of a full crop, 
or 24 points lower than last year. Cali- 
fornia had nearly 13,000,000 bushels of 
peaches; Illinois ranked second with 3,- 
354,000, followed in order by Georgia, 
Arkansas and New Jersey. 

Citrus Fruits—The preliminary esti- 
mate of citrus production in Florida 
shows a probable commercial crop of 9,- 
700,000 boxes of oranges and 6,300,000 
boxes of grapefruit. This total of 16,- 
000,000 would be about 30% less than 
the 1928 commercial production of 28,- 
200,000 boxes of the two fruits in Flor- 
ida. The combined crops of oranges in 
Florida and California are expected to 
be about 68% of last year’s yield. Lemons 
in California probably will be 74% of the 
1928 yield. A slight gain occurred for 
lemons during September. 


Apples in Cold Storage 

The first report of cold storage holdings 
of apples for the present season indicates 
692,000 barrels, 875,000 boxes and 1,638,- 
000 bushel baskets under refrigeration 
on October 1. The combined holdings 
were 6% lighter than a year ago, because 
of the smaller movement of boxed fruit 
into storage. Total supplies, however, 
were about one-fourth greater than the 
five-year average for October 1, chiefly 
because of the larger holdings in baskets. 
Barreled apples in cold storage the first 
of the month were 6% more plentiful 
than last autumn and were 17% greater 
than the average for this time of the 
year. Boxed fruit was in 53% lighter 
supply than a year ago and was 34% be- 
low average, partly because of the delay 
in harvesting. The apples in baskets 
were 51% more abundant than on Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, and were 185% above the 
five-year average figure. 


October a Busy Month 


Harvesting of western apples was late 
this season, and the 50% shortage in car- 
lot movement is explained partly on that 
grounds. Shipments from eastern dis- 
tricts have been more nearly like those of 
last season. By early October, combined 
forwardings were running about one-third 
lighter than those of a year ago. All the 
important shipping States had become ac- 
tive by mid-October. 

The first of the month saw some 20,000 
men and women busily picking and pack- 
ing the apple crops in the Wenatchee- 
Okanogan Valley of Washington. Har- 
vesting of fruit in the Hood River dis- 
trict was delayed by excessive smoke and 
ash in the air from nearby forest fires. 
The McIntosh crop in the Bitter Root 
Valley of Montana was good. Inferior 
quality of a considerable part of the west- 
ern apple crop may cut down the propor- 
tion placed in cold storage. Reports from 
the Western Slope of Colorado indicate 
much damage there from insects and hail. 

An interesting news item from the 
Northwest tells of the sale by telephone 
of 400 carloads of Yakima Valley apples 
to London dealers. The purchaser did 
not need to see the fruit, but is relying 
upon the careful grading and packing of 
the co-operative shipping association. This 
instance is another proof of the value of 
standard, recognized grades, used by co- 
operative organizations. 

A recent study in the 
California Gravenstein apples indicates 
that, by holding the fruit at producing 
points about two weeks longer than 
usual, better demand and ‘higher prices 
probably would result. A rather exhaus- 
tive study has also been made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture concerning fac- 
tors which influence the size of apples in 
the Hood River Valley of Oregon. Scien- 
tific forecasts of the relative quantities of 
fruit of various sizes have a direct bear- 
ing on prices and on the marketing of the 
crop. Copies of this Hood River study 
can be had by those who need it from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 


More Baldwins This Year 


Reports from western New York tell 
of the heavier proportion of Baldwin and 
McIntosh apples there this season and the 
relatively light crop of Greenings. Alto- 
gether, the commercial crop in New York 
State is about one-fifth lighter than that 
of last year. The fruit is not expected 
to pack-out more than 50% United States 
Grade No. 1. Demand has not been as 
good as expected, but may improve with 
the coming of colder weather. The crop 
of Staymans is light in the Potomac- 
Shenandoah Valley area of Virginia and 
West Virginia. A larger percentage of 
the crop than usual in that region is be- 
ing packed in bushel “tubs.” 

With the increasing market supply, 
prices of some varieties of apples declined 
slightly, but the general price level was 
still very encouraging. At shipping points 
in the leading sections, barrels averaged 
close to $5 and bushel packages ranged 
$1.50-$2.65 for best fruit. Dealers in 
terminal markets were getting $1.50-$3 
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for bushel baskets of several eastern va- 
rieties, while Extra Fancy northwestern 
boxed apples sold at $3.25-$4.35. Barreled 
fruit from the East and North sold at a 
jobbing range of $4-$8.50. 


Advice on Foreign Markets 

Growers and shippers of fruit to Brit- 
ixh and other foreign markets will still 
have the periodical reports and advice 
from the fruit marketing specialist of the 
Department of Agriculture, stationed in 
London, England. Edwin Smith, who re- 
signed recently from that position, has 
been succeeded by F. A. Motz, former 
extension horticulturist for the State of 
Virginia. 

Iixports so far this season have been 
rather light, in comparison with other 
years. Supplies on the Liverpool auction 
were limited during early October. Com- 
mercial grade, 2%-inch York Imperials 
from Virginia were selling at $6.45-$7.30 
per barrel, which is equivalent to about 
$4.25-$5.05 f.o.b. Winchester. U. S. No. 
1 Ben Davis apples sold a little below 
$6 in Liverpool. The country of origin 
must be plainly marked on all packages 
of apples imported into the United King- 
dom. Some shipments have been held up 
because of failure to observe this re- 
quirement. 


Conditions in Canada and Europe 


Prospects for apples improved in Can-. 


ada, so that by September about 3,- 
731,000 barrels were expected, compared 
with 3,236,000 last season. Nova Scotia 
alone expects 65% more than its short 
crop of 1928, but British Columbia has 
27% fewer apples than last year. 

The apple crop of England appears to 
be generally clean and sound, but fruit is 
somewhat small, due to lack of rain. On 
the whole, the crop is about average. 
Prospects in Continental Europe have 
changed very little. The production of 
apples is considerably above last season's 
outturn, and less dependence will have to 
be placed on overseas fruit during the 
early part of this season. 


Grape Shipments Decreasing 

Movement of grapes passed its annual 
peak about October 1 and has been dimin- 
ishing since that time. Local reports in- 
dicate that California may ship only 45,- 
000 cars this year, as against 73,125 cars 
in 1928. By early October, the Califor- 
nia output had slightly exceeded 31,000 
cars, and New York, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan were actively shipping grapes. 

Advice from the Chautauqua-Erie sec- 
tion showed a. probable rail movement 
this season of 2600 cars from the New 
York side of the State line and 700 from 
the Pennsylvania side. At least 15,000 
tons were expected to go to juice plants, 
and fully 2500 tons hauled out by truck. 
In the Finger Lakes district of New York, 
a large part of the crop moves by motor- 
truck and several hundred carloads by 
rail. Juice factories expected to take 
about 6000 tons. 

By the early part of October, crates 
and lug boxes of California Thompson 
Seedless grapes had strengthened to 75c- 
Sie cash at shipping points, while 
Malagas declined to 85c-90c. The most- 
desired varieties of juice grapes held 
rather firmly at $45-$60 per ton. Mus- 
cats sold at $35-$37.50. Concords packed 
in 12-quart baskets brought $45-$50 per 
ton in New York shipping districts. 
Country dealers in western Michigan re- 
ceived about 35c per 12-quart basket and 
around 15¢ per 4-quart container. The 
city jobbing range on the larger baskets 
was 38c-55e. 

Pear Prices Maintained 

Shipments of pears by the first week in 
October had reached a total of 17,000 
cars, compared with 21,000 the year be- 
fore. California, Oregon, Washington 
and Colorado were still moving consider- 
able quantities of this fruit, but eastern 
States were nearly finished. Eastern 
Bartletts were selling mostly at $2.75- 
$3.50 per bushel basket in consuming 
centers, with New York Seckels ranging 
$3.50-$4.50. Kansas City quoted boxes 
of best California Bartletts at $3.75. 
These prices are much higher than those 
of October, 1928. New York Bartletts 
were being bought up by canneries at 
2.50-$3 per bushel. Kieffers from that 
State were going mostly into export chan- 
nels. 


Texas Citrus Prominent 


Production of citrus fruit in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas is rapidly in- 


creasing, and local estimates are suggest- — 
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ing four times.as much fruit this year as 


last season. The co-operative organiza- 
tion of growers at Mission is being en- 
larged and strengthened. The output of 
Texas citrus is becoming more important 
as a competitive factor against fruit from 


other States, especially in midwestern 
markets. One large chain-store -system 


may handle about a fourth of the grape- 
fruit from Rio Grande Valley points this 
season. A considerable portion of the 
erop will be graded and inspected at 
shipping points under the Federal-State 
inspection service. Arizona citrus fruit 
will hereafter be marketed largely through 
the growers’ exchange at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Every effort was being made to effect a 


satisfactory basis for shipping Florida 
citrus. While the utmost care will be 


taken to prevent any possible spread of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly, it is also ex- 
pected that arrangements can be made to 
ship safely a large part of this year’s 
crop. The grapefruit season is much 
earlier than usual. About 1000 cars haa 
‘been moved by October 10, compared with 
250 a year ago. Shipments of California 
oranges were twice as heavy as last 
autumn. 
Some Containers Illegal After October 
The Standard Container Act of 1928 
becomes effective on November 1 of this 
year. This is a “weights and measures” 
law and, therefore, applies to intrastate 
as well as to interstate commerce. It su- 
persedes any State laws which are in 
conflict. The manufacture, sale or ship- 
ment of hampers, round stave baskets, or 
splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, 
which do not comply with the specifica- 
tions of this Act, is illegal after Novem- 
ber 1. Among the non-standard contain- 
ers are the 10-quart, the 14-quart and the 
%-bushel sizes. Copies of the Act can 
be obtained from*the Federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


The “Paul Bun yan 


Hammer” 


HW HOME-MADE device for pulling 

fragments of stumps, shown on page 
22, is known as the “Paul Bunyan Ham- | 
mer.” It is suggested that dynamite be 
used to blow the stump, but there is 
usually always several fragments which 
the dynamite fails to remove. Irequentls 
it is a job to pull these fragments. With 
the aid of the Paul Bunyan hammer, the 
job is easily and quickly done. 

The “hammer” is used as a lever. The 
handle is placed straight up and down, 
and a chain is placed around the stump 
and around the handle at a point close 
to the hammer. The handle is six to eight 
feet long. A chain is tied at the extreme 
end of the handle and then tied to the 
source of power, which in this case is a 
tractor. As the tractor moves forward 
and the handle is pulled down, the frag- 
ment of the stump is removed from the 
earth, 

The lower half of the picture shows a 
close-up of the hammer itself. The mallet 
part of the hammer is about 30 inches 
long, and is made from a sawlog about 
20 to 24 inches in diameter. This is 
usually of a soft wood. To add to the 
life of the hammer, iron bands may be 
placed around either end of it. For con- 
venience in handling, a malleable iron 
handle is screwed in either end of it. 
The handle of the hammer may be made 
from a hedge post or any hard or tough 
wood—preferably about six inches in di- 
ameter and six to eight feet long. ~The 
hole in the mallet in which the handle is 
placed is made by first deseribing a circle 
the same diameter as that of the handle, 
and chiseling it out with a good wood 
chisel. 

Such a device is quite useful in the 
orchard in pulling stumps of old trees.— 
Coe Pritchett, Missouri. 








Foreign Apple Shippers 
Adopt Standard Box 


HE STANDARD northwestern apple 

box of the United States is now being 
used by Australian apple shippers, the 
ministers of agriculture in the various 
States of the Commonwealth having 
agreed that each State shall include in 
its schedule of cases the standard case, 
or box, having the inside measurements 
of 10% by 11% by 18 inches. These 
specifications have been adopted also by 





New Zealand and Canadian shippers. 
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ROPER tractor servicing is an im- the proportion of fresh oil. 

portant problem to every owner. Im- 
portant because it makes for long periods 60 
of trouble-free operation with resultant 
long life and lower costs. 

Looking at it in the right way, tractor 
eare is a simple job. It means following 
a few basic principles and keeping in 
mind the chief causes of tractor wear. 

Tractor servicing may be considered 
from these standpoints: Proper lubrica- 
tion and attention to needed repairs. 
Service managers attribute from 50 to 
90 per cent of all trouble to. improper 
lubrication. 

Best information regarding the type of 
oil to use in a particular make of tractor 
may be found in the manufacturer's in- 
struction booklet, and the preper grade 
for warm or cold weather, in the oil 
dealer's lubrication chart. 

After providing good oil, several points 
should be remembered. Partial changing More than 
of oil every day is recommended under 
constant use. This can be done by drain- 
ing the oil down to the lower petcock 
and refilling. Following this practice re- 
duces crankease dilution by increasing 


hours of 


drained every 
ly after 25 hours of use. 
Unnecessary use of the 


avoided. Idling or 


speeds for long 


case, 
Use of high quality oil, 


in the crankcase, 


given attention, will protect 
of the lubricating oil. 


trouble-free service from 


A complete 
change of oil is recommended about every 
running time. 

realize the importance of this 
considers that the average automobile is 
500 miles, or approximate- 


One can 
when he 


choke is a 
common cause of dilution and should be 
excessively slow 
periods and 
over to kerosene or distillate before the 
motor is warm in cold weather will also 
allow gas to accumulate in the combus- 
tion chambers and eseape into the crank- 


not grease, in 
transmission and differential will reduce 
wear and conserve power. Lighter grades this grapevine, one inch in 
should be used in winter, the same as’ were 
Oil purifiers or air washers are nothing 
waste-baskets for 
chaff and if cleaned often and otherwise 
». quality 


dust and 


Growers who get maximum hours of tent. Raw 


their 


Proper (are Adds to °Jractor &fficiency 


usually rely on their service dealer, who 
is glad to give service or advice in regard 
to problems of proper tractor care. 





Grape Vine in Concrete 
A® CAN be seen from the picture on 
page 22, a Catawba grapevine ap- 


pears to be growing out of a concrete 
walk. When this walk was made 20 years 


changing ago, only a small opening of 10 to 12 


inches was left around the vine. This 
vine is over 50 years old, and until re- 
cently when it was pruned back for the 
purpose of rejuvenating, its branches 
reached out many feet. 

Twenty-five years ago, when a cellar 
was dug about 15 feet away, roots of 
diameter, 
found six feet below the surface. 
This large root system explains why the 
several feet of concrete around the vine 
do not interfere cwith its growth— 
William F. Noe, Iowa. 





Serve fruits raw for their vitamin con- 
fruits are excellent for sal- 
tractors ads. 









| the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 








Most Fruits and Vegetables are 9o7, Moisture 


AVOID DestRucTIVE 


DRYING HEAT 
by using INSULITE 


FULL % INCH 7M iOR 


BVIOUSLY—if it is below 

zero OUTSIDE your store- 
house—the temperature INSIDE 
will depend upon the effectiveness 
of the insulation material used. 
The better protection your insulation gives, the warmer 
it will be inside, and the less heat required to prevent 
freezing. 
Most fruits and vegetables are 90° moisture. Heat drys 
out this moisture content and reduced moisture content 
impairs the quality of the products in storage. 
Because Insulite is a full 4 inch thick it is 12% more 
efficient insulation than ordinary %, inch thick insula- 
tion boards. This is '4 more insulation—an eighth bet- 
ter protection against outside cold and that much less 
heat required to maintain above freezing temperature. 
Scientific laboratory tests further show that Insulite has 
greater tensile strength than ordinary insulating boards 
and greater structural bracing strength than sheathing 
horizontally applied. 
Another Insulite advantage is—it’s an all wood-fiber 
board chemically treated to prevent deterioration and 
make it vermin and rodent resistant. 
But see and know these facts for yourself—write us for 
a sample of Insulite—then you will be sure and specify 
Insulite when you order from your Jumber dealer. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 37K 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


W220: 


EFFI “ IENT 
O INSULATION 
THAN ORDINARY %" INSULATING BOARDS 






HIS simple test shows the supe- 

riority of Insulite. Replace the 
cover of a kettle of boiling water with 
a piece of Insulite and on the Insulite 
put a cube of ice. Check the time re- 
quired to melt the ice. Make the same 
tests with other insulating boards. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


THE INSULITE COMPANY, 
1200 Builders Exchange, D®pt. 37K 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: 

Please mail me a sample of Insulite to 
test for myself. 
Name ..... ag Pe ode ; 


Lich | Ac RDS ue ee apne we, Cee nae 


use INSULITE roa_BARNS~ POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES ~ SHEEP SHEDS 


Resists 


COLD ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 


MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 








SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Cuts from both Light, Power- 
sides and does ful and prac- 
not bruise. tical, cuts 
Weight only 11% inch dry 
3 lbs. limbs. 















No 
more 
hand 

trouble 


Made in 3 
lengths 


“TIFFANY” 


Pruners will please you because 
they cut easy, stand thestrain, and 
give service and satisfaction. Rec- 
ommended by state colleges, county 
agents, and practical growers everywhere 
Write for iliustrated circular and prices of “Tiffany” 
hammer forged tools. 


Pole pruners 
Lopping shears Berry hooks 
Grafting tools Hedge shears 


CARROLL R. TIFFANY, CONKLIN, N. Y. 


Pruner specialist for 25 years. 



















Hand pruners 











Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, C.cumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. Plant boxes. 


< Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. 


Haven, Mich.. or Jonesboro, 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES.. 


Small or large lote, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
rnamental Trees Vines Shrabs. Catalog in colors FREE 


IN. NURSERY CO., Box 10 CLEVELAND, TENN. 


So th Ark, 




























The Buescher True-Tone Saxo- 
phone is the easiest of all wind in- 
struments to py. and one of the 
most beautiful. You can learn the 
scale in an hour, and in a few weeks] 
be playing popular music. First three 
lessons free, with each new Saxophone. 


sal — We allow 6 days’ Free YW 
Free Trial Triel on any Buescher Saxo- 4 
phone in your own home and arrange easy ‘ 
feymenta 80 you can pay while you play. Write today 
or ree Saxophone Catalog. (540) 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2942 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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HE TRUE SPIRIT of Thanksgiving 

should be one of peace, tranquility 
and thankfulness. With us, however, it 
often degenerates into one of hurry, 
worry, over-work and over-eating, with 
the real object of celebration—giving 
thanks for a_ bountiful harvest—com- 
pletely lost sight of in the resulting tur- 
moil. 

We could eliminate much of this hub- 
bub and confusion without in the least 
detracting from the joy of family re- 
unions and homecomings if we would but 


follow certain basic campaign rules. 
These fundamental rules are simple, 
definite and practical, and if followed 


religiously, will go a long way towards 
taking the symptoms of riot out of this 
family homecoming. Think you can fol- 
low them? Here they are— 


1. Plan and write out simple yet at- 
tractive menus in advance for each meal 
of the week-end. 

a. Allow one meat.and one dessert, 
not more, per meal. 

b. Distribute favorite 
several meals. 

ce. Don’t try many new recipes for 

“company meals.” 

d. Include one or more things per 
meal that can be prepared in advance. 

e. Study meal planning so as to get 
good food combinations. 

2. Make order sheets and check over 
supplies. 

3. Clean house early—hire competent 
help if necessary. 

4. Check over beds and bedding for 
the expected guests. j 

5. Check over and get table 
china and silver ready for use. 

6. Prepare all possible salads, des- 
serts, fruits, sauces, ete., in advance of 
the arrival of the guests. 

7. Resolve to stick absolutely to the 
written menus—without a lot of last- 
minute additions. 

8. Make a definite work sheet listing 
duties and time for each for each day. 

9. Secure plenty of good fuel. 

10. Commandeer needed help—be a 
good field general instead of a_badly- 
rattled private trying to do the work of a 
company K. P. squad. 


foods over 


linen, 


Back Issues Indexed 

If you have saved the back copies of 
AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER MAGAZINE and 
of your other favorite publications, you 
will find much valuable Thanksgiving 
meal-planning information in these. For 
instance, in the “Chats” department of 
the November, 1926, issue of this maga- 
zine we published an article on “Serving 
the Holiday Dinner,” with serving rules 
and suggestions given. The “Chats” de- 
partment for November, 1927, contained 
an article on Roasting the Turkey.” The 
November, 1928, pages of this depart- 
ment contained helpful suggestions and 
rules for meal planning for the Thanks- 








Wherever 
there’s a family 


There’s one peanut 
butter the children like 
best. Their eager enthusiasm 
is a tribute to its flavor— 
areal blending achieve- 
ment. #resh, pure, 
wholesome. .. pack- 
ed in the jar with the 
new, easy-to-open 
top. No bother to 
open and the top 
is readily replaced 
as a*cover after 
serving. An exclue 
sive Beech-Nut 
feature worth 
remembering. 


Beech-Nut 


giving week-end. 
It is often difficult to find just the 
right recipes for Thanksgiving favorites 


—recipes that are neither too elaborate 
and complicated nor too plain and sim- 
ple, recipes that are absolutely depend- 
able, and recipes grouped in such a way 
that the entire week-end menus may be 
prepared from them without hunting 
others. With these points in mind and 
the fact that recipes themselves offer 
menu suggestions, we are devoting the 
remainder of our space to tried-and-true 
Thanksgiving recipes. (The writer has 
tried each of these recipes so she can 
guarantee good results.) 


Dark Fruit Cake 3 

Fruit cake is nice for Thanksgiving, 
not only because it is a “traditional,” but 
because it can be prepared several weeks 
in advance and allowed to mellow and 
ripen for the family gathering. It will 
form a convenient dessert for one meal 
when served with a hot lemon-sauce. Or 
it may be eaten “as is” for the Thursday 
night supper. 


% cup sugar 1 teaspoon soda 
% cup butter 2% cups flour 
24 cup light 1 ege 

molasses Spices 


1 cup sweet milk Fruit and nuts 


Cream butter and sugar, add beaten 
egg and blend well. Dissolve soda in mo- 





Peanut Butter 


lasses or milk and add liquids alternately 





By HAZEL BURSELL 


to the flour and spices which have been 
sifted together several times. Mix in 
generous portions of chopped and lightly 
floured citron, candied orange and lemon 
peel, dates, raisins, candied cherries, al- 
monds, walnuts and any other well- 
flavored preserved or dried fruit. (Use 
about the same quantity of nuts and 
fruits as you have batter.) Blend well 
and turn into pan lined with greased 
waxed paper. Bake three to four hours 
in very slow oven. 


Butterscotch Cookies 

You will also want to make up a batch 
of cookies and have them on hand for 
children’s tid-bits, late family suppers, 
and dessert accompaniments. These 
cookies should be crisp, snappy, good 
flavored, easy to make and of good keep- 
ing quality (though you may never have 
a chance to test their keeping quality be- 


cause of immediate consumption). There 
are many kinds, filled cookies, sugar 
cookies, gingersnaps, oatmeal cookies, 


rich fruit and nut cookies and many oth- 
We are giving here the recipe for a 


ers. 
rich, buttery cookie with an especially 


pleasing flavor. Butterscotch cookies are 
easy to make because they are shaped by 
making into rolls and slicing instead of 
rolling and cutting as of yore. 


7 cups flour 1 tablespoon soda, 
4 cups brown level 

sugar (dark) 1 tablespoon cream 
4 eggs of tartar, level 


1 cup butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter and sugar together, add 
eggs and blend thoroughly. Add _ flour 
sifted with soda and cream of tartar. 
Shape into four or five rolls about one 
and one-half to two inches in diameter. 
Let stand in cooler for one hour. Then 


slice in rounds about three-eighths-ineh 
thick. Arrange on greased baking sheet 


and bake in quite hot oven 10 to 12 min- 
utes or until nicely browned. (Because 
of amount of butfer they burn easily.) 
Remove and let stand at least one hour 
before serving. Recipe makes 10 dozen 
deliciously and delicately flavored cookies. 


Thanksgiving Salads 


The salad to accompany the main din- 
ner course for the holiday may be of 


many types, as long as it is not of the 
heavy rich type. Fruit salads, such as 
rings of sliced pineapple with grated 


American cheese heaped on top, drained 
canned pear halves on lettuce’ with 
mayonnaise and chopped nuts and _ per- 
haps a bit of color, whole stoned prunes 
stuffed with cottage cheese, combination 
fruit salads topped with whipped cream, 
or stuffed apple salads, seem to be espe- 
cially appetizing when served with the 
traditional roast turkey or other fowl. 
Gelatin desserts are also suitable. They 


may have either a fruit or vegetable 
filling.. Of the gelatin-vegetable type Per- 
fection salad is an excellent example. 


Head lettuce with French dressing and 
combination vegetable salads are also 
suitable for heavy dinners. 
Stuffed Apple Salad 

Select nicely shaped, firm red apples 
of uniform size and color. Cut a slice 
from the blossom end and hollow out each 
apple to form a salad cup. Save the 
pulp, remove seeds and core and cut in 
small dice. Mix with chopped celery and 
broken nut meats, moisten with a good 
boiled dressing to which whipped cream 
has been added, and fill the apple cups 
to heaping. Arrange each cup on a bed 
of lettuce for individual service. Top 
with additional dressing and a dash of 
paprika. 


Cranberry Sauce 
No Thanksgiving dinner is complete 
without cranberry sauce. Purchase bright 


red berries of large uniform size and 
prepare them several days in advance. 


They may be served either as sauce or as 
cranberry jelly, which would be served 
as individual portions on lettuce leaves, 
to take the place of the regulation salad. 

Pick over and wash the berries. Meas- 
ure, place in a granite saucepan, cover 
with hot water to which a pinch of soda 
has been added, bring to the boiling point, 
pour off the soda solution, and rinse the 
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fruit. Then cover the berries with fresh 
boiling water (the water should be just 
visible between the berries), and add one 
and one-half cups of sugar to three cups 
of cranberries. Cook slowly until ber- 
ries are clear but not too badly broken, 
stirring occasionally. If for use in near 
future, a large crystal bowl should be 
filled two-thirds full and set aside to 
“jell.” If for future use, the sauce may 
be poured into hot sterile fruit jars and 
sealed. 
Cranberry Jelly 

Cranberry jelly is made similarly to the 
sauce, except that it is strained and al- 
lowed to set in individual moulds. The 
berries are picked over, washed, meas- 
ured, treated with soda, sweetened and 
cooked as for the sauce. Then the fruit 
is put through a sieve to remove the 
skins. It.is then poured while hot into 
low jelly glasses or other moulds, cooled 
and stored until needed. If made far in 
advance, it may be preserved by waxing, 
as for ordinary jelly. 


Vegetable Suggestions 
Almost any seasonal vegetable is suit- 
able. Two vegetables besides potatoes 
(unless vegetable salad is served) are 
considered proper. Contrast in color and 
texture and manner of serving is desired. 


Some suggestions are baked onions, 
creamed corn, mashed turnips, baked 
squash, escalloped corn, buttered cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts, or buttered 


string beans. Hither sweet potatoes or 
white potatoes may be used, but not at 
the same meal. ¢ 

For baked onions, select onions of uni- 
form size, peel and let cook in boiling 
salted water until nearly tender; drain 
and set in buttered baking dish. Let bake 
until tender and slightly browned, bast- 
ing occasionally with butter melted in a 
little hot water. Serve hot with broth 
in pan. 

No special recipes for the preparation 
of the piece de resistance for the holiday 
dinner will be given in this article, as no 
experienced cook needs instructions for 
preparing the family favorites. Turkey 
is only one of many meats suitable for 
the place of honor at the feast—they in- 
clude roast duck or goose, baked ham, 
fried or baked chicken, roast little pig. 


Thanksgiving Desserts 


A dessert that is not too rich and yet 
is tempting and appetizing is the requisite 
for the Thanksgiving dinner proper. Into 
this class fall whipped gelatin desserts, 
such as the Bavarians, the fruit whips 
with a whipped cream or marshmallow 
base, certain light puddings and possibly 
pumpkin pie. However, the richer tra- 
ditional desserts may be prepared and 
served with safety to digestions at some 
of the other meals of the week-end. 
Mincemeat pie and rich * steamed pud- 
dings may be made in advance and heated 
up for one of these meals when they ean 
be better appreciated than at the big 
holiday dinner. 


Apricot Bavarian 
1 package lemon 1% cups whipped 


gelatin cream (% cup 
1 cup boiling water eream before 
1 cup fruit juice whipping) 


1 cup fruit pulp 


Dissolve the gelatin in boiling water. 
Strain and add fruit juice. Chill. When 
mixture begins to thicken, beat until 
light, fine-bubbled and fluffy, using Dover 
beater. (Be sure to beat it enough.) 
Fold in the fruit pulp and the whipped 
cream. Tet stand until very firm and 
serve. It is attractive when heaped in 
stemmed glasses before it sets and then 
served when firm. It is more festive in 
appearance when topped with whipped 
cream and a bit of red candied fruit. 
Peaches or pineapple may be used in 
place of the apricots. Recipe makes six 
servings. 


Prune Whip 


There are many kinds of prune whip, 
some made with beaten egg whites, some 
made with whipped cream, some cooked 
and some uncooked. My special favorite 
is made with whipped cream and marsh- 
mallows and either canned or cooked 
dried prunes. The canned ones give a 
delightful flavor and color to the dessert. 
I beat one cup of whipping cream, then 
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add cut marshmallows until the cream is 
“bumpy” with them (possibly eight 
ounces of marshmallows), then drained 
prunes which have been stoned and 
chopped (12 to 16 prunes, depending on 
taste), three finely cut walnut meats, 
and three drops of.almond extract. Some- 
times I add about two tablespoons of 
prune juice to give color. Heap in glasses 
and let stand two hours in cool place. 
Recipe should serve nine. 


Fluffy Pumpkin Pie 


1 pint pumpkin 1 cup sugar 
(steamed and 1 teaspoon ginger 
put through 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
sieve) 1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 pint sweet milk % teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 1 tablespoon butter 

Molasses to color 
Heat all ingredients together until 


boiling, with the exception of the eggs 
and about one-half cup milk. When hot 
add the beaten egg yolks blended with 
the milk saved out, and stir quickly until 
egg is blended. Then fold in egg whites 
which have been beaten until stiff and 
pour the pie filling immediately into pans 
lined with rich pastry. Prick the pastry in 
the center of the pan. Folding in the 
beaten egg whites insures a_ delicious, 
fluffy-textured pie. Bake in a hot oven for 
10 minutes, then in cooler oven until 
filling sets. Serve warm with either 
whipped cream or butter. 





Save Floors by Waxing 


COAT of wax adds to the beauty of 
a floor and lightens the wear on it. 
For the best finish two coats of wax are 
applied after the floor has been sandpa- 
pered and shellacked. Shellac brings out 


Losses from Crown Gall Reduced 


ROWN GALL, a bacterial disease of 
root-grafted apple nursery stocks, 
often causes the nurserymen to lose from 
25 to 50 per cent of the grafted seedlings. 
These losses can be greatly reduced by a 
new method recently developed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
which utilized one of the organic-mercury 
compounds as the disinfecting solution 
instead of formaldehyde as in the former 
method of treatment. 

Tests with the -organic-mercury com- 
pound over a period of three years have 
shown it to be distinctly more effective 
than the formaldehyde treatment. In one 
instance reported, the new method proved 
100 per cent perfect; no galled trees grew 
from the treated grafts, whereas 48 galled 
trees were observed in the same number 
of untreated trees. 

The method of procedure in applying 
the control methods is described in De- 


Trouble in Peach and Fig Association 


ISSENTION in the San Francisco 

Bay Division of the California Peach 
and Fig Growers’ Association has reached 
such a state that a block of 53 members 
have adopted a resolution demanding the 
immediate resignation of the officers of 
the organization. Dissatisfaction among 
the growers grew out of the prices mem- 
bers of the association have received for 
their figs and peaches. 


The ouster party, led by C. E. Ewing. resignation and step aside immediately 
asserted that present officers had de- #24 make room for new management, 
stroyed confidence of the organization by bring about harmony and co-opera- 


their acceptance of three cents a pound. 
for figs, while private packers were bid- 
ding two and three times that amount. 
The resolution read in part: 
“Inasmuch as the present officers of 
the California Peach and Fig Growers’ 


Largest Fig Tree in America 


HE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 

declares that the tree shown on page 
22 is the largest fig tree in the United 
States. It is of the Adriatic variety and 
does not require caprification as do other 
fig trees. The tree is about 45 years old, 
is eight feet in circumference at the base, 
and has a spread of 71 feet. Its tallest 
branch is 40 feet above the ground. In 
the stronger branches in the center of the 
tree bolts have been set, from which 
wires have been strung to support the 
weak branches, as the wood of the fig 
is very brittle. A wooden trellis 10 feet 
high supports all the lower limbs. 


* 


Association have failed to inspire con- 


on delivery of figs which will probably 


than three cents, while independent pack- 
ers have paid from two to three times as 
much, 
ment, 


Tc 


district 
resignation was asked, opposed the reso- 
lution, which was adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote—H. L. H. 


tree, noticed that the tree was becoming 
cramped for growing room, its branches 
at one end 
house, he tore down the back portion of 
his residence and reconstructed it. 


of fruit of a very delicious, nutty flavor 
and when in leaf it provides a great ex- 
panse of shade. 
Mr. Parlier’s golden wedding anniversary. 
300 guests were easily seated at tables 
under this famous tree.—H. EB. Zimmer- 
man, Illinois. 
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the grain of the wood. If the wax is 
rubbed into the wood with a weighted 
brush a very high polish results. A coat 
of linseed oil and turpentine mixed and 
applied to the floor will prevent the floor 
from showing spots. Waxed floors easily 
mar and water spot but these spots may 
be removed by applying wax and rub- 
bing it in with a brush. 

A home-made floor wax is made of one 
pound beeswax, one pint turpentine and 
two tablespoons linseed oil. Shave the 
wax, add the turpentine and allow to 
stand over night. Do not stir the mix- 
ture at first. Add the oil when all the 
wax is dissolved and stir vigorously. This 
wax can be best applied when warm. It 
is not necessary to use as much of this 
wax as other wax preparations. A com- 
mercial weighted brush is best for rub- 
bing it into the wood. However, a sub- 
stitute may be made by covering a brick 
with burlap, then wrapping with some 
smoother material and attaching it to a 
mop stick. 





Bulletin on Meal Serving 


HE TITLE of a new bulletin just 

issued by the extension service of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, Ft. Col- 
lins, is “Serving the Family Meals.” It 
will be sent free of charge to anyone de- 
siring a copy. Miss Miriam Williams. 
extension nutritionist, and Mrs. Blanche 
E. Hyde, extension specialist in clothing. 
are the authors. Among the various sub- 
jects discussed are the following: Cov- 
erings for the dining table, dishes and 
table appointments, setting the table. 
style of serving, general rules of serving, 
table manners, and the dining room vs. 
the kitchen for eating. 


partment Circular 376-C, a copy of which 
may be obtained from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
D. C. The treatment consists, briefly, in 
dipping the uncut seedlings and scions in 
the disinfecting solution (1 part hydroxy- 
mercurichloro-phenol to 400 parts of 
water) and allowing them to dry before 
cutting for the grafting operation. Then 
the grafts are dipped in a freshly made 
solution for five seconds, stored under cool 
conditions, and dipped again immediately 
before planting. 

Since the first dipping, that is, the dip- 
ping of the uncut seedlings and scions, is 
by far the most important in control, it is 
suggested that the last two dips may Be 
omitted and thus lessen the danger of re- 
ducing the stand of grafts in the event 
conditions unfavorable for growth should 
follow. 


fidence among the membership or the 
banks, due largely to the last price paid 
not give the growers an average of more 
indicating waste and mismanage- 


the members should tender their 


Frank C. Pague, an adviser for the 
and one of the officers whose 


When I. N. Parlier, the owner of the 
being obstructed by his 


The tree annually bears a large crop 


On the celebration of 
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ETHYL BRINGS 
NEW LIFE TO 
AN OLD CAR 


A MESSAGE 
OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
TO FARMERS 


5 faithful old cars on the farm which have 
done their thousands of miles up and down hills and over 
rough roads are given new life by Ethyl Gasoline. 

They still have power in them. But ordinary gasoline 
cannot bring it out. Ethyl Gasoline utilizes the latent 
power in any engine. It greatly reduces gear shifting and 
eases the strain on the engine parts. It means a new 
response to the accelerator, swifter pick-up, and additional 
power over hills and heavy roads. 

Used in the other power equipment on the farm, Ethyl 
means a real economy. It keeps your machinery in action. 
It enables you to cover more ground in a given time. That 
time saved is money earned at the end of the season. 

Ethyl is gasoline p/us. Mixed with it is a vital ingredient 
—Ethyl fluid. This anti-knock compound was developed 
by automotive science to make gasoline a better motor 
fuel. Outstanding oil companies add it to their good gaso- 
line to form Ethy! Gasoline. And you will find Ethyl on 
sale everywhere now. 

Stock up on Ethyl. Give it a 
trial. You won’t go back to or- 
dinary gasoline. Look fora pump 
bearing the Ethyl emblem. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 
Broadway, NewYork City. 56 Church 
St., Toronto, Canada. 36QueenAnne’s 





Gate, London, England. 


ETHYL 


Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 
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TURKEY-~ 


AND NO 
TROUBLE 


COME down for a Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Thanksgiving, 
where everything is done for 
you. Turkey—and no trouble. 
Festivity—and no confusion. 
Sun-rooms, an ocean deck, 
Sandy Cove, a playroom for 
children ... while over all is 
the homelike spirit that 
makes people bring their fam- 
ilies to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. 

Bring your family. Stay 
the week-end. Write for rates 
and literature. A Motoramp 
garage adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE - 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 











CA Dignified Place of Residence for 
Permanent and Transient Guests 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
AND HOTEL ROOMS FOR TRANSIENTS 


Ideal for women traveling alone 


Personal Direction OF 
0. F HOHBERG 








— a 
ON CASS AT EAST STATE STREET 


uwaukee 


ON U.S. HIGHWAY NO. 14 









PEON eis seeks 











SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 


$19.50 


eS 
Assembled and Refinished 
SN peunde, 43inches long, 24 inch barrel. Offered with- 
out bayonet, $19.50. Packing charge 50c extra. Ball 
cartridges $3.50 per 100. 380-page illustrated catalo 
with history of American arms and other Army an 
Navy equipment for 50c. Special circular for 2c stamp. 

: Established 1865. 

francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. ¥. City 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send $2.50 for 500 Aroma, Gandy, Mis- 
sionary, Dunlap, Premier or Klondyke, 
etc. $3.75 per 1000. Mi£illions to offer. 


JOHN LIGHTFOOT, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























OE FPG ea a 


HOTEL 


nial 


DETROIT'S 


Most exclusive Hotel. 
4 Convenienily situated 
Peierboro at Woodward 













Rates: 
9} fromTHREE DOLLARS 














per DAY 
All Rooms with Bath 
; JOHN N. ANHUT 
President 
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tT’ WILL BE November when you read 

this—November with its crisp, cool 
days, when for many of you the sun 
glinting down on the last traces of your 
garden makes more golden the gold and 
orange and brown blanket of autumn 
leaves that covers it. 

On such a crisp, sunny day, armed with 
pencil and notebook, I like to make a 
leisurely tour of the garden, jotting down 
a page of things to do, and with an eye 
to next year’s garden, noting the suc- 
cesses and failures of the past .season. 
And as pleasant companionship is an im- 
portant part of such a trip, I am going 
to ask you to go along with me. “Mighty 
oaks from little acorns grow,” and by 
noting and remembering the little things 
from year to year, you will in time be 
able to grow a garden that is your pride 


and the neighbors’ despair. <A _ looseleaf 
notebook with stiff covers is the best 
kind—fresh pages can be put in any- 
where, indexed dividers can be inserted 


as the book grows, it will hold pasted 
clippings, and the board covers are a con- 
venient “writing-desk” as you walk 
around, 


Plants Need Protection During 
Spells 


The fruits of our gardens have de- 
lighted the eye and supplied the table for 
a long season, and it is with a pang at 
the heart that we see them blackened and 
spoiled by the first killing frost. A care- 
ful covering will save many of them for 
weeks, 

A tall stake driven into the middle of 
a hill of squashes or melons, will support 
a covering spread over it and keep the 


Cold 


tender vines from being crushed. Excel- 
lent coverings are made from canvas 
sacks sewed together without ripping 
apart. Make a square blanket for the 
squash hill, and a long strip, three sacks 
wide, for the row of peppers. Drive a 


stake at each end of the pepper row, and 
string a wire or a cord tightly from one 
stake to the other. This ‘will keep a can- 
vas hung on it from breaking the plants. 
It is a good idea to have the stakes 
driven and the canvas ready before the 
cold nights set in, and when an evening 
comes on with cold air, clear sky, and 
no wind, it is time to hustle areund and 
protect the tender plants. Cucumbers, 
melons, squashes, eggplant, peppers and 
tomatoes will well repay protection. 


Season of Some Plants May Be Prolonged 


When the margin of safety has been 
reached, a few plants may be taken up 


and their season prolonged into the 
winter. Half a dozen roots of rhubarb, 


allowed to freeze solid in the ground, then 
taken up and banked with earth in a tub 
in the cellar, until February, and then 
brought upstairs, watered, and set near a 
sunny window, will furnish plenty of 
rhubarb for the family. 

A few pepper plants taken up with 
large clumps of earth, may be reset in a 
kitchen window box and bordered with 
parsley plants to furnish garnishes and 


seasonings till after Christmas. The 
cayenne, or strong pepper plants, with 
their tiny, bright fruits, are especially 


ornamental. 

The late-bearing tomato plants, pulled 
and hung up by the roots in the cellar, 
will ripen most of their fruits and supply 
fresh tomatoes for the table. We have 
taken up a few of the prune tomato 
plants, with their pretty little clusters 
of plum-like fruits. 

Here comes Puss, purring delightedly 
around our feet and looking industriously 
for moles. We will lift a catnip plant 
for her. It will grow in a pot all winter 





and she will enjoy an occasional “catnip 
” ° 
party. 


Gn and <A bout 


© The GARDEN 


A Trip Through the Vegetable Garden 


Mn An 


| seraeceunateteguagneaennennaanat 


" 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE B. CRANE 


The way to have a good garden next 
year is to begin now, so with an eye to 
saving precious time in the spring, collect 
all labels, trellises and stakess scrape off 
the earth with a stick, and put them un- 
der shelter. Do likewise with all garden 
tools, oiling the metal part to prevent 
rusting. Poison the cutworms by drop- 
ping around the grassy edges of the 
garden little lumps of this mixture: one 
quart of bran, one tablespoon of mo- 
lasses, four teaspoons of arsenate of lead. 
This is a deadly poison, and cannot be 
used if rabbits or chickens have the run 
of the garden. 

By storing wood ashes during the win- 
ter, you will save the purchase of potash 
and lime in the spring. Keep them in old 
tin pans and pails for safety from fire— 
sparks will live in cold ashes for many 
hours. After plowing in the spring and 
before raking, apply four quarts of ashes 
to every hundred square feet. Coal ashes, 
too, are useful to lighten a clay or heavy 


soil. Sift them over the surface of the 
garden during the winter—a pound to 
every hundred square feet, and in the 


spring add the same amount of agricul- 
tural lime. 

Any sod that is to be plowed or spaded 
for next year’s garden should be done this 
fall. Out the sod two or three inches 
deep and turn it upside down in a layer 
on the compost heap, so that it will not 
make trouble by sprouting in the garden 
next season. Plow or spade up the area 
and leave the furrows uneven so that the 
cutworms, wire worms, and white grubs 
that feed on roots will not live 
through the winter. 

Compost Heap Will Yield Returns 

There is nothing that will yield greater 
returns for the labor than a compost 
heap, especially if you haven’t plenty of 
leaf mold and well-rotted manure. Choose 
an obscure corner of the garden near the 
kitchen and lay out a rectangle about five 
feet by nine, with turned upside 
down. On this put all vegetable scraps 
from the kitchen that are not fed to pigs 
or poultry, all vegetable tops from the 
garden that are not diseased, all weeds, 
except chicory, the fallen leaves not used 
for mulching, the tops of annuals, and 
the remains of cut flowers. Alternate 
with occasional layers of soil or sods, 
with a sprinkling of hardwood ashes and 
bone meal. Turn over the mass occa- 
sionally with a stable fork, and if it be- 
comes too acid, add a little carbonate of 
lime. 

It takes a 


grass 


sods 


year to make soil but the 


fine, black, rich mold sifted out is ex- 
cellent for starting seedling tomato, 
cabbage, cauliflower, and pepper plants 


in the spring. A good many little seed- 
lings will appear every spring in the com- 
post heap, and should be saved, for they 
are sure to be strong plants. 

Parsley and the seed of thick-leaved 
spinach, sowed broadcast in the fall 
along the sides of the compost heap, and 
covered with brush‘and leaves, will give 
you early plants if the mulch is removed 
early in spring. Plant a row of alter- 
nate kernels of corn and scarlet runner 
beans in front of the compost heap, and 
you will have a brilliant screen; or a 
quick-growing vine may be planted at one 
side. We generally leave a squash vine 
that has sprung up there. 


Save the Seeds 
The small gardener usually prefers to 


buy a supply of seeds each spring, but 
there are certain seeds that it is better 
to save—sweet peppers, for instance. 
Choose choice, early specimens from 


strong plants. and tie a string on them 
for identification to save them from the 
salad bowl and the pickle jar. When the 
peppers have ripened and become a little 
wrinkled, pick them and cut away the 
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fleshy part close around the stem with a 
sharp knife so that only the ball of seed 
is left on the stem. Sew through the 
stems with a needle and string and hang 
up to dry. Put the seed into an envelope 
marked with the kind and the year; 
otherwise you may not always be able to 
tell new seed from old. The small manila 
envelopes are very handy, and 50 of them 
can be bought for five cénts. 

It is a good idea té save tomato seeds, 


too. Choose the earliest, largest, most 
uniform fruits, let them become thor- 


oughly ripe on the vine, then slice them 
in two around the middle, with a spoon 
scoop out the seeds into a colander, and 
wash by holding under running water. 
Spread them on a paper to dry. 

Besides the seed corn, beans, and peas 
that everyone saves, we generally let a 
lettuce plant of each favorite kind go to 
seed, and a row of peppergrass, a kind 
of upland cress with a sharp, pleasant 
taste. Chickens and birds are very fond 
of peppergrass seed, so a generous supply 
never goes to waste. 


The Children’s Winter 
Vegetable Garden 


OST children, I believe, have an in- 

born love for gardening, and by 
watching the miracle of growth they will 
develop mentally in a new _ direction, 
gaining a whole new set of interests and 
ambitions. 3esides, gardening is health- 
ful, useful, outdoor work that teaches the 
child to know the soil and its fruits, and 
fosters that natural, beautiful desire to 
help. 

If your child doesn’t seem to have any 
love for gardening, however, much can 
be done by a little suggestion. Ask him 
if he wouldn’t like to pretend he has 
taken a trip to Florida, where the people 
have gardens gll the year round, and 
plant a big garden for him in an earthen- 
ware crock. Put two or three inches of 
charcoal in the bottom and fill with gar- 


den loam, mixed with a little sand and 
well-rotted manure, and a spoonful of 
wood ashes. Plant a kernel or two of 


corn in the middle, and arrange around 
it with an eye to future appearance a few 
oats, the seed of beets, carrots, onions, 
and beans, a potato, and parsley or pep- 


pergrass plants around the edge. Pepper- 
grass will come up within three days. 


Many variations are possible—a scarlet 
runner bean will run up the cornstalk 
and flaunt its brilliant flowers, or a sweet 
potato vine will trail over the edge. 


A Word About Native 
Flowers 


OVEMBER is the month when the 
provident maker of Christmas green 
ery begins to gather in berries and cones 
and bits of grasses*to make variety in 
wreaths and Christmas bouquets—the 
bright orange and red of bittersweet, the 
brilliant red alder berries, tiny brown 
cones of hemlock and arbor vitae, large, 
prickly teasels, and brown velvet cat 
tails. The more variety, the more effec. 
tive will be your Christmas decorations. 
If you have a wood near the house, 
you will get a great deal of pleasure in 
stocking it with all the different native 
plants you can find—the lovely Cypripe- 
dium Acaule, or Pink Lady’s Slipper, is 
easily recognized in the fall by its pair 
of close-lying, bright green, glossy oval 
leaves, and is transplanted by taking it 
with a large clump of native earth and 
planting in the woods in a situation simi- 
lar to the one where it was found. We 
have transplanted a dozen of these with- 
out sacrificing a single precious life. 

The secret of successful transplanting 
of wild flowers is to take them up with 
a large clump of their native soil and 
plant them rather loosely in a situation 
similar to the one they have been used 
to. Wild flowers do not need to be plant- 
ed firmly: they grow loosely, in porous 
soil and leaves and mosses. 

Fall is a good time to plant wild flower 
seeds. You can easily find the bright 
scarlet bunches of Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
seeds, the dark blue, single berry of Solo- 
mon’s seal, and scatter them loosely, just 
covering them with leaves and fine soil. 
Best of all, your Christmas decorations 


and your wild flower garden, garnered 
from wood and field, will bring happy 
memories of tramps and excursions in 


the country. 


- 
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Growers’ Association °fFinances .Jts <NCembers 


Southern Association Through Federal Intermediate Credit 


HE MANATED COUNTY Growers’ 

Association, with headquarters. at 
Bradenton, Fla., is one of the co-opera- 
tive marketing organizations in the United 
States which successfully renders more 
than a marketing service to its members. 
Organized a decade ago, this association 
has made a steady and consistent growth, 
handling thousands of cars of truck for 
about 500 members. 

Various Services Rendered 

The principal service of this associa- 
tion is the marketing of its members’ 
products. It has packing houses located 
at Palmetto, Parish, Bradenton, Oneco 
and Sarasota. At these houses a record 
is kept of the number of packages, and 
the pack and car numbers are given to 
the growers weekly. The standard pack 
is followed with all commodities, with 
the exception of celery, which is put up 
in the field. All the celery is inspected to 
see that it is properly grown, blanched 
and packed. 

One of the services peculiar to this 
marketing association is its force of field 
crews for harvesting and packing. They 
move from field to field, according to the 
demand, and supplement farmers’ help, 
or they will take over the entire activities 
of harvesting and packing. The grower 
does not have to pay the labor bills; he 
has merely to O. K. them and they are 
paid by the association and charged to 
his account. All packs are inspected by 
the government, in addition to the inspec- 
tion made by the association, and the 
ears are loaded under contract. The re- 
tainer fee charged by the marketing as- 
sociation is fixed annually by the board 
of directors. 

Credit Corporation Formed 

Another service that is rendered by this 
association is the handling of difficulties 
which arise in shipping so many cars of 
perishables to market. Readjustments of 


Bank Supplies Funds for 


Harvesting and Marketing 


Members’ Produce at Nominal Cost. 


By EDWY B. REID 


charges by this department has saved 
growers many times its cost. The pur- 
chase of barrels, crates and other packing 
equipment is another material item. Much 
of this is financed through the Manatee 
County Agricultural Credit Corporation. 
Concerning this unique service, H. T. 
Bennett, secretary-treasurer of the Mana- 
tee County Growers’ Association, says: 

“Some three years ago we felt it ad- 
visable to put ourselves in position to 
finance crops of members, so we organ- 
ized our Manatee County Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, through which we 
would be able to do business with the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C. At the conclusion of the 
first year’s operation, every note that 
had been discounted by the bank was 
paid in full by our farmers, —The sec- 
ond year many of our crops were at- 
tacked by disease, and out of loans 
through the bank amounting to $42,000. 
the borrowers had paid back all but about 
$3600, and inasmuch as the association 
was secure with this comparatively small 
balance, we took up the notes on each of 
the small balances yet due, thus repay- 
ing the bank all of the funds which we 
borrowed. 

“The Manatee. County Agricultural 
Credit Corporation has only deducted 
from loans one and one-half per cent. 
which the bank permits us. As the as- 
sociation itself is non-profit-making, we 
did not see any good reason for showing 
any considerable profit on loans made 
through the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, but our one and one-half per cent 


“oun Printed” Peaches 


By VIRGINIA FAIRFAX 


NEW and inexpensive way of adver- 

tising peaches was discovered this 
season by J. M. Wood, who owns a fine 
peach orchard in south Mississippi. In 
examining the ripe peaches, Mr. Wood 
had frequently noticed that on some of 
the reddened surfaces of the fruit there 
would be pale green prints of leaves 
caused by the leaves resting against the 
peaches and thus preventing the sun’s 
rays from coloring those parts. As he 
is ever alert for new advertising schemes 
to increase the sale and price of his 
peaches, he decided that he would let the 
sun work for him by printing the names 
of prospective customers on his fruit in- 
stead of merely printing leaves on it. 

He took gummed paper tape one and 
one-half inches in width—the kind used 
by merchants in sealing packages—and 
cut the tape in pieces long enough to go 
around the largest of his Hale peaches. 
On these pieces of tape he stenciled the 
names of 300 citizens living in a nearby 
town, the letters of these names being 
about three-fourths of an inch high. 

When his peaches were beginning to 
turn a little red he put a stenciled piece 
around the middle of a peach till he had 
300 of his finest peaches banded with pa- 
per tape. The tape was held firmly in 
place by pasting the ends together. The 
sun, shining through the opened spaces in 
the stencils, quickly colored the letters a 
bright red, so that when the tape was 
removed five days later, the names ap- 
peared in neat letters of the same red 
hue that colored the fruit. The letters 
stood out clearly against the pale green 
background, which, having been covered 
by the paper tape, could not be colored 
by the sun’s rays. 

Meanwhile, the prospective customers 
had received postcards with the follow- 
ing announcement: “A great phenomenon 
has occurred in the Meriwood Orchards. 
A peach with your name on has been 
found. Come and get your peach Friday 
afternoon.” 

When the appointed day arrived, 
crowds of curious visitors came to the 
packing shed to see the phenomenal fruit. 


As the sun-printed peaches had been ar- 
ranged alphabetically in piles on tables, 
each visitor was able to find his particu- 
lar peach with little difficulty. 

The time and effort spent in perfect- 
ing this novel advertising were justified 
by the large sale of peaches on this one 
afternoon. Besides buying fruit for 
themselves, many persons ordered baskets 
of the finest specimens to be sent to dis- 
tant friends and requested that a sun- 
printed peach with the donor’s name be 
placed on top instead of the customary 
card. 


So remunerative was this advertising 
scheme that Mr. Wood is planning to let 
the sun do more printing for him next 
year. He will simplify the work of find- 
ing the printed fruit on the trees by using 
one tree for names beginning with A, an- 
other for names beginning with B, and 
so on through the alphabet. He has 
found that names of more than six let- 
ters are too long to be imprinted in this 
manner, so will choose hereafter the 
shorter names among his customers. 

Much of the success of this sun-print- 
ing is due to the unusually large size of 
the peaches. Many of them weigh 16 
ounces apiece, and some as much as 20 
ounces. Mr. Wood was inexperienced in 
fruit growing before planting these 
peach trees, and he insists that his suc- 
cess comes from following the advice of 
the State plant board's horticulturists 
and other experts. The industrial agent 
of the Illinois Central Railroad superin- 
tended the planting of the orchard, and 
the spraying has been done under the di- 
rection of the State plant experts. He 
urges other orchardists not only to call 
upon the State plant men for advice in 
planting and spraying, but also to follow 
this advice exactly when they do get it. 
Last year this orchardist sprayed his trees 
seven times, an unusually large number 
of times, but necessary on account of the 
rain washing off the oil emulsion spray. 
It is this careful spraying that has made 
it possible for him to sell nearly all of 
his peaches at four dollars a bushel, 


has paid all expenses and left us a small 
credit balance on the books of our credit 
corporation. 

“All applications of members for loans 
through the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank are handled by an executive com- 
mittee who has treated all applications on 
their merits with the view to making only 
such loans as it appears can be paid out 
of the crop financed. 

“This financing of crops has been of 
very great value to our farmers who have 
found it almost impossible to borrow 
money of the banks. 


“During the first two seasons we were 
employing this method of financing our 
members’ crops, the rate of discount at 
the bank was low and it placed financial 
aid in these farmers’ hands at a very rea- 
sonable rate, after charging up cost of 
filing liens and mortgages and having all 
records examined as to title to real es- 
tate. For the past six months the rate 
has been advanced by the bank to six 
per cent, which, together with one and 
one-half per cent permitted our credit 
corporation to cover expense for cost of 
filing papers, ete., brings the cost at the 
present time up to a higher rate. 

“The employment of this method has 
increased production in this section 
through the keeping up of farms already 
under cultivation but has not had a ten- 
dency unduly to increase acreage or 
result in over-production.” 




















OU’LL probably never see 


a sign like that. But tests 
at five experiment stations have 
proved that Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda can give you finer apples 
for just that price! Here’s how 
those tests worked out: 

From trees fed with Chilean 
Nitrate, they picked an average 
of 450.9 lbs. of apples. Trees 
without Chilean Nitrate aver- 
aged only 148.8 Ibs. A clear in- 
crease of 302.1 Ibs. of apples per 
tree— more than six bushels— 
for 20c worth of Chilean Nitrate 
per tree! 

And better apples, too. Chil- 
ean Nitrate not only makes the 





yield larger, but brings finer 
quality— bigger, firmer apples 
that ship well...red, rich 
apples, the kind that all your 
markets are eager to get. Feed 
your trees with Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda, the extra-profit fertil- 
izer. It never harms the soil. 


FREE—A new 

fertilizer book 
Our new 44-page book “How to 
Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda” 
tells you how to fertilize apples 
and all other crops. Ask for 
book No. 1 or tear out this ad- 
vertisement and mail with your 
name and address, 


.., Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. . 





JACKSON, MISS. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

TYLER, TEXAS. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

LEXINGTON, KY. 

COLUMBIA, MO. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 36-B 
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and makes 
OSPRAYMO means 


High Pressure Machines 


ForM a fine mist which stays on the foliage 
the job effective. 
high pressure always. 
OsSPRAYMO sprayers have the last 
word in mechanical agitators, with 
two stiff adjustable brushes working 





the : 


OSPRAYMO 






Using an 








automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan: 
A Sprayer for Every Need—High Pressure Guaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy till it comes. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 
47 years at Sprayer building 
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NBC Farm-Home 


Broadcast Program 


Broadcast daily by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
in co-operation with the National 
Broadcasting Company. On the 
air from 12:00 to 12:45 p. m., 
Central Standard Time. 


NBC November Programs 
28—The Farm Calendar, Dr. W. J. 


radio county agent at large. 
the Turkey Industry, 


OCT. 
Spillman, 

The Revival of 
J. P. Quinn, poultry scientist. 

OCT. 29—The Garden Calendar, W. R. 
Beattie, radio garden adviser. 

Profit and Loss to the Fa 
Nation from Wild Animals 
Paul G. Redington. 


OCT. 30—The Farm 
Spillman. 


OCT. 31—The Household Calendar, Mrs. 
Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, radio friend 


rmers of the 
and Birds, 


Calend?~ Dr. W. J. 


of ‘the housewife. 

Effects of Food Law Enforcement, F. B. 
Linton, Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration. 

NOV. 1—The Farm Calendar, Dr. W. J. 
Spillman. 

The Agricultural Situation, A. B. 
Genung. 

NOV. 4—The Farm Calendar, Dr. W. J. 
Spillman. 

NOV. 5—New Knowledge of the Rela- 
tion of Weather’ to Agriculture, Prof. 
Cc. F. Marvin, chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 


The Garden Calendar, W. R. Beattie. 
NOV. 6—Factors Affecting Apple Mar- 
kets, W. A. Sherman. 
Summary of October Weather and Its 
Effect on Farming Operations, J. B. 


Kincer, agricultural meteorologist. 

NOV. 7—The Farm Calendar, Dr. W. J. 
Spiliman. 

NOV. 8—Experiments in Producing Im- 


Dr. William 


proved Varieties of Potatoes, 
production 


Stuart, in charge of potato 
investigations. 


Farming and Forestry, H. N. Wheeler, 


forest lecturer, United States Forest 
Service. 
NOV. 11—Summary of the November 


Crop Report, W. F. Callander, chairman ; 
J. B. Shepard and J. A. Becker, members, 
Federal Crop Reporting Board. 

NOV. 12—The Garden Calendar, W. R. 
Reattle, extension horticulturist, Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 


NOV. 13—With the Land Grant College 
Association—A feature program by presi- 
dents of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities attending the annual meeting of 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
in Chicago. 


NOV. 14—The Turkey Supplies and 
Markets, Roy C. Potts, in charge of poul- 
try market news and investigations, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

mov. 
by Grange leaders, 
master National Grange, 
of the Federal Farm Board, 


15—Discussion of farm problems 
led by Louis J. Taber, 
and a member 
from the an- 


nual convention of the Grange at Seattle, 
Wash. 
NOV. 18—The Farm Calendar, Dr. W. J. 


Spillman, principal agricultural economist, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

NOV. 19—Wild Life Profit and Loss, 
Paul G. Redington, chief, Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. 


The Garden Calendar, W. R. Beattie. 


NOV. 21—The Household Calendar, 
Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, assistant 


to the chief, Bureau of Home Economics 
Citrus Fruit Situation, W. A. Sherman, 
in charge of fruit and vegetable market 
news and investigations. 
Interest Rates and Sources of Farm 
Loans. D. L. Wickens, agricultural credit 
economist. 


NOV. 22—Federal Farm Board pro- 
gram. 
NOV. 23—American Farm Bureau Fed- 


eration—Women’'s Thanksgiving program. 

NOV. 25—The Farm Calendar, Dr. W. J. 
Spillman. 

The Winter Egg Outlook, G. E. 
egg marketing specialist. 

NOV. 26—The Garden Calendar, W. R. 
Beattie. 

Food Production Changes, Dr. O. E. 
Baker, land economist. ® 


NOV. 27—The Home Calendar, 
Rowena Schmidt Carpenter. 

How Food Standards Are Made, 
W. S. Frisbie, chairman, Federal 
Standards Committee. 


Eckles, 


Mrs. 


Dr. 
Food 


NOV. 28—A Farm and Home Thanks- 
giving. Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, 
Dr. W. J. Spillman, and Mr. . 
Beattie. 

NOV. 29—Federal Farm Board pro- 
gram. 

NOV. 30—4-H Club Program, including 


talks by State Club leaders in charge of 
exhibits and contests at the National Club 
Congress, Chicago. 


NBC Farm-Home Stations 


WBZ, Boston; WBZA, 
WBAL, Baltimore; WHAM, Rochester; 





sa; WKY, Oklahoma City; 
pie 


Springfield, | 
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KDKA,. Pittsburgh; WJR, Detroit; WLW, Springs; KPRC, Houston; WOAI, San 
Cincinnati, KFKX, Chicago; WLS, Chi- Antonio; KOA, Denver; KSL, Salt Lake 
cago: WREN, Kansas City; KSTP, St. City; WRC, Washington; WOC, Daven- 
Paul-Minneapolis; WEBC, Superior-Du- port; WOW, Omaha, and WDAF, Kansas 
luth: WRVA, Richmond; WPTF, Raleigh; City. 


WBT, Charlotte; WJAX, Jacksonville; 
WIOD, Miami; WHAS, Louisville; WSM, 
Nashville; WMC, Memphis; KVOO, Tul- 
KTHS, Hot 


Crop and Market News 


Saturdays the following additional sta- 
tions are added: KPO, San Francisco; 
KGO, Oakland; KFI, Los Angeles; KGW, 
Portland: KOMO, Seattle; KHQ, Spokane. 


Broadcasting Schedules 


By Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 


Aia., Birmingham—WAPI, daily, 12:49 
p. m. 

Ark., Fayetteville—KUOA, daily, 12 noon. 

Calif.. Los Angeles—KFI, daily, 12:10 


p. m.; KGFJ, daily, 5 p. m. 
Calif., Oakland—KGO, daily, 
and Thurs., 6:30 p. m. 


5:30 p. m. 


Calif., San Jose—KQW, daily, 12:30 p. m. 
and 6:30 p. m. 

Colo., Denver—KFXF, daily, 7 p.. m.; 
KOA, 12 noon and 5:30 p. m. daily, 


Sat. 6:30 p. m. 2 
Colo., Pueblo—KGHF, Sat., 7 p. m. 
Colo., prance Wed., 6 p. m. 


D. C., Washington—WMAL, daily, 12:45 
p. m.; WRC, daily, 1:15 p. m. ; WJSV, 
dy 2:30 p. m. 

Fla., Jacksonville—WJAX, daily, 12 p. m. 


Ga., Atlanta—WSB, daily, 2:30 p. m. 

Ill., Chicago—WLS, daily, 11:45 a. m.,, 
1:20 p. m., 6 p. m.; KFKX, daily, 12:15 
p. m., 12:45 p. m., 4:30 p. m.; WCFL, 
daily, 5:55 p. m.; WENR, daily, 7:15 
p. m. 

Ind., Indianapolis—WKBF, 10:45 a. m. 


8:15 


Iowa, Shenandoah—KFNF, daily, 
a. m., 12:35 p. m., 12:40 p. m. 

Kans., Manhattan—KSAC, 10th day each 
month, 12:45 p. m. 

Ky., Louisville—WHAS, daily, 12:15 p. m 

Md., Baltimore—WFBR, daily, 1 p. m. 

Mass., Boston—Springfield—W BZA, WBZ, 
daily, 12:30 p. m.; WEEI, daily; 12:40 
p. m. 

Mass., Worcester—WTAG, daily except 
Sat., 12:30 p. m. 

Minn., pinneagetio KE 7T daily, 12:15 
p. m., 12:30 p. m.; WCCO, Sat., 12:30 
p. m. 

Mo., Jefferson City—WOS, daily, 9:35 
a. m. 

Mo., eee City—WDAF, daily, 12:15 
Dp; ™., 45 p. m., 5:35 p. m. 

Mo., teat City—-WHB, daily, 11:30 
a. m. ‘* 

Mo., St. Joseph—KFEQ, daily, 2:10 p. m. 


daily except Sat., 


Mo., St. Louis—KWK, 
y daily, 3:40 p. m.; 


12:15 p. m.; KSD, 
WEW, daily, 2 p. m. 
Mont., Havre—KFBB, daily, 
Nebr., Clay Center—KMMJ, 
each month, 11 a. m. 
Nebr., Norfolk—WJAG, 
month, 8:30 a. m. 





12:30 p. m. 
lst Monday 


ist Monday each 


Agricultural College 


ARKANSAS 


Radio broadcast programs will be car- 
ried on by the Extension Service of the 
University of Arkansas College of Agri- 
culture this fall at three stations, KUOA, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville: 
KTHS, Hot Springs, and KGHI, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock. 


COLORADO 


The weekly programs presented by the 
Extension Service of the Agricultural 
College Over station KOA are broadcast 
at 6:30 p. m., Mountain standard time, 
every Wednesday.—F. A. Anderson, Direc- 
tor, Extension Service. 


FLORIDA 


The University and State of Florida 
radio station WRUF broadcasts on a fre- 
quency of 830 kilocycles. The farm pro- 
gram is given from 1:00 to 1:30 p. m., 
Eastern standard time, each week day. 


ILLINOIS 


The University of Illinois radio station 
WILL is on the air daily, except Satur- 
re A and Sunday, from 5:00 to 6:00 and 

:30 to 8:00 p. m. It "broadcasts on a 
wave length of 890 kilocycles or 337 
meters.—F. J. Keilholz, Extension Editor. 


IOWA 


WOI is owned and operated by Iowa 
State College and uses a power of 3500 
watts on a frequency of 560 kilocycles, 
corresponding to a wave length of 535.4 
meters. Since last November we have 
been designated as a daylight station. 
and divide time with station KFEQ of 


Nebr., Omaha—WAAW, daily, 10:15 a. m., 
periodically 10:45 a, m. 
N. J., Jersey City—WAAT, daily between 


3:00-5:00 p. m. 





N. J., Newark—WNJ, Mon., Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., 10 a. m. 

N. Mex., State College—KOB, monthly, 
day released, 12 noon. 

N. Y., Buffalo—WGR, daily, 12 noon. 

N. Y., New York Citvy—WABC, daily, 
12:45 P. m.; WNYC, daily except Sat., 
5D. Mm. > Fv BAF, daily except Sat., 12:30 
p. m.; WJZ, daily except Sat., 5:30 
p. m. 

N. Y., Rochester—WHAM, daily, 6:25 


p. m., Tues., Thurs., Sat., 6:20 p. m., 
Thurs., 6:30 p. m. 

N. Y., Schenectady—WG 
lst Mon. each month, 
N. D., Bismarck—KF YR, 

month, 1:30 p. m. 
N. D., Fargo—WDAY, daily, 12 
Ohio, Cincinnati—WLW, daily, 7 


12:15 p. m. 


Y, daily, 12 noon, 
12:01 noon. 
ist Mon. each 
:30 p. m. 
:30 a. m., 





Ohio, Columbus—WAIU, daily, 12:15 
p. m.; WEAO, daily, 12:30 p. m. 


daily, 12:30 


Okla., Oklahoma City—KFJF, 
Thurs., 4:30 


p. m., Mon., 4:20 p. m., 
p. m. 
Okla., Tulsa—KVOO, daily, 12:15 p. m. 
Pa., Lancaster—WkKJC, daily, 11:30 a. m. 
Pa. Philadelphia—WIP, daily, 6:55 p. m.; 


WFI. daily, 9:50 a. m., 1: 30 p. m., 
monthly day received 2 30 Pp. m: 

Pa., Pittsburgh—KDKA, daily, 12 noon, 
1:15 p. m. 

Tenn., Memphis—WMC, daily, 11:45 
a. m., 12:15 p. m. 

Tenn., Nashville—WSM, daily except Sat., 
11:45 a. m., 12 noon. 

Tex.. Dallas—WFAA, daily, 12 noon, 


12:15 p. m. 


Tex., Fort Worth—WBAP, daily, 11 a. m. 

Tex., San Antonio—W OAL, daily, 10 
a. m., 12:15 p. m., 2:30 p. m., monthly 
day Mich 2:30 p. m. 

Utah, Salt Lake City—KSL, daily, 12 
noon. 

Va., Richmond—WRVA, daily except Sat., 
12:15 p. m., Wed., 12:30 p. m. 

Wash., Spokane—KGA, daily, 11 a. m. 

Wis., Fond du Lac—KFIZ, daily, 12 noon, 

Wis., Poynette—WIBU, daily, 1 p. m. 

Wis., Stevens Point—WLBL, daily, 8 


a mm, 9 &, m., 10 &. Th, Ji a. 
monthly day received, 12 noon, 


m., 


Broadcasting Stations 


St. Joseph, Mo. We are broadcasting an 
address daily except Saturdays and Sun- 
days at 12:45 p. m. This is agricultural 
in its nature. The talk on Mondays 
usually deals with animal husbandry sub- 
jects; Tuesdays, agricultural economics 
Wednesdays, poultry; Thursdays, farm 
crops, and Fridays, soils.—W. JI. Griffith, 
Director, Radio WOI. 


KANSAS 


State Agricultural College 
(KSAC). The wave length of the station 
is 580 kilocycles or 316.9 meters. Our 
present schedule calls for a program from 
8:00 to 9:00 a. m., 10:00 to 11:00 a. m., 
12:30 to 2:30 p. m., and 4:30 to 5:30 
p. m.—L. L. Longsdorf, Program Director. 


KENTUCKY 


The University .of Kentucky radio sta- 
tion WHAS broadcasts on a wave length 
of 800 kilocycles. Agricultural programs 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 12 :45 
to 1:00 p. m—N. R. Elliott, Program 
Director. 


Kansas 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. We do not 
have a radio station in connection with 
our school, and do no broadcasting, but 
we have a radio news service which was 
inaugurated some six or eight months 
ago and has proved very successful. This 
radio news service includes about 1200 
words a week, being brief notes concern- 
ing the latest development in agricul- 
tural science. It is syndicated to four 
radio stations under a uniform release 
date. These stations are KFRU at 
Columbia, Mo.: KMBC at Kansas City, 
Mo.; KMOX, St. Louis, Mo., and WLS, 
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Chicago, Hl—A. A. Jeffrey. Agricultural 
Editor. 
NEBRASKA 
The University of Nebraska broadcasts 


over KI°AB, transmitting on 389.4 meters. 
The Department of Horticulture will util- 
ize 10 minutes of the Farmers’ Half Hour 
every Tuesday at 12:10 p. m. The sub- 
jects to be discussed during November 
and December and the speakers are as 
follows: 

Nov. 5—Horticulture for November, 
E. H. Hoppert, State Extension Agent in 
Horticulture. 

Nov. 12—Apples, W. W. 
structor in Horticulture. 

Nov. 19—Celery, H. 
fessor of Horticulture. 


Yocum, In- 


O. Werner, Pro- 


Nov. 26—Cranberries, C. C. Wiggans, 
Chairman of the Department of Horti- 
culture. 

Dec. 3—Horticulture for December, Mr. 
Hoppert. 


Dec. 10—Pecans, Prof. Wiggans. 

Dec. 17—Sweet Potatoes, Prof. Werner. 

Dec. 31—Lettuce, Prof. Werner. 
—Theodore Diers, Radio Director. 


NEW YORE 
Cornell University. We are operating 


station WEAI, which is owned by Cornell 
University, and we are broadcasting from 


it an agricultural program each noon, 
except Sunday, that is, from 12:00 to 
1:00 daily, Eastern standard time. We 


are also furnishing material more or less 
regularly for station WHAM at Rochester, 
WGY at Schenectady, WGR at Buffalo 
and WCAD at Canton. When the 
Columbia circuit, through WABC, New 
York, put on a radio program for farm- 
ers, we also furnish copies for that series 
of stations.—Charles A. Taylor, Spe- 
cialist in Extension. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


We do not have a radio station, but 
rent time from our station at Fargo, 
WDAY. The wave length is 234.2, and 
the kilocycles, 1280. Farm program, 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday, 1:00 
p. m.; Wednesday, 7:30 *p. m—W. C. 
Palmer, Chairinvan, "Radio Commitee. 

OHIO 

Ohio State University, WEAO. The 

wave length is 526 meters or 570 kilo- 


eycles. Our agricultural broadcasts will 
be concentrated largely on Mondays. 
Hach Monday at 12:50 p. m. Prof. C. R. 
Arnold, of the Department of Rural Eco- 
nomics, gives ‘ ‘Economic Information for 
Farmers. The Monday night broadcast, 
beginning at 7:00 p. m. is our Farm 
Night program. On this program there 
are six lectures given by members of the 
College of Agriculture faculty.—Robert J. 
Coleman, Publicity Manager. 


OKLAHOMA 


KVOO—“The Voice of Oklahoma,” 
Tulsa and Stillwater. Broadcasting Okla- 
homa A. & M. College “Farmers’ Hour” 
from the Stillwater ‘studio on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 12:45 to 
1:30 p. m—Ernest E. Scholl, Assistant 
Director. 


OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College, 
KOAC; wave length, 545.1 meters; fre- 
quency, 550 kilocycles. We operate on the 
following schedule daily, except Sundays 
and holidays: 12:00 to 1:15 p. m., 2:30 
to 4:30 p. m., 6:30 to 8:00 p. m. Market 
reports, including fruits and vegetables, 
are broadcast in the period 12:45 to 1:15 
p. m. and 6:45 to 7:15 p. m. These re- 
ports are taken from the leased market 
news wire of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Seasonal horti- 
cultural topics are broadcast each Friday 
night at 7:15.—W. L. Kadderly, Program 
Director. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The South Dakota State College station 
has the call letters KFDY. It operates 
on a frequency of 550 kilocycles with the 


power of 1000 watts—-H. M. Crothers, 
Dean, Div. of Eng. 
TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee. Our call let- 
ters are WOBT, and the station is located 
at Union City, Tenn. They broadcast 
with 1310 kilocycles.—J. Paul Phillips, 
Radio Director. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington, KWSC: 
wave length, 215.7 meters; frequency, 
1390 kilocycles. Tuesday, 11:00 a. m. to 
1:00 p. m.; Monday and Wednesday, 3:30 
to 5:00 p. m., and Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, 7:00 to 9:30 p. m— 
Arvilla Weisel, Program Director. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University, over station 
WMMN, 890 kilocycles. Agricultural pro- 
grams Saturday afternoons, 4:10 to 4:30. 
—Roy Yoke, Alumni Secretary and Pro- 
gram Director. 


WISCONSIN 


The University of Wisconsin radio sta- 
tion WHA broadcasts on a wave length 
of 319 meters and a frequency of 940 


kilocycles. Agricultural topics broadcast 
daily except Sunday from 12:00 to 12:30 
Pp. m. > 
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CO fruit Charm Poultry 


By RALSTON R. HANNAS 








To Get Fall and Winter 
Eggs 


6 Y PULLETS won’t start laying 

until spring,” is a statement often 
heard on farms throughout the producing 
area. Why not? There is no reason why 
they cannot be made to produce if they 
are from good stock and have made 
normal growth. 

It is largely a matter of feeding. Of 
course, comfortable quarters must be pro- 
vided for them, that is, a house that is 
well built so the pullets will not be sub- 
jected to drafts but at the same time will 
have fresh air at all times. Well-built 
poultry houses have a good circulation 
of air. Chickens that have to use all 
their feed to keep themselves warm do 
not have much to spare from which they 
can make eggs. 

Grain—corn, wheat and oats—is a 
good feed for chickens. But grain alone 
is not an egg producing feed; it main- 
tains the body in a good condition of 
flesh so that the system will function 
properly. 

Something else is needed in addition 
to produce eggs, such as concentrates— 
grain by-products and animal protein. 
These are given in the form of a dry 
mash. There are many good commercial 
dry mashes on the market, but if it is 
desirable to mix the mash at home, equal 
parts of bran, middlings, corn meal, 
ground oats and meat scrap may be used 
to make up a good mash. During the 
winter, it is a good plan to mix one pint 
of cod liver oil in each 100 pounds of the 
mash. This dry mash is kept before the 
birds all the time in feed hoppers so the 
birds can eat it at will. They will bal- 
ance their ration pretty well if this mash 
is kept before them and if they are fed 
grain morning and night. At this time 
of the year, it is desirable to feed grain 
at the rate of about 12 pounds per 100 
birds per day. 

Grit and crushed oyster shells should 
also be placed before the chickens so they 
ean help themselves; the grit is needed 
for grinding the food and the shells for 
making shells for their eggs. Greens of 
some sort are also highly desirable in 
order to help keep the layers in good 
physical condition: the betier condition 
the birds can be kept in, the better the 
possibilities for a good production. 

If the birds are given mash and grain 
and production is still not what it should 
be, it is a wise plan to moisten some of 
the dry mash with milk and feed it as a 
wet mash—crumbly, not sloppy—once a 
day, as much as the birds will clean up in 
about 15 or 20 minutes, probably about 
three pounds per 100 birds. 


Good Health in the Flock 


HE MAINTENANCE of good health 

in the flock is an extremely important 
item. It is necessary for the production 
of eggs and it is necessary if a goodly 
number of the flock is to be brought 
through the year. Anyone who has ever 
attempted to get anything out of a bunch 
of sick chickens knows that it is a hope- 
less proposition. It is most discouraging 
to handle a group of birds that constantly 
have colds or other troubles. The im- 
portance of good health can therefore be 
measured not only in terms of money but 
also in terms of satisfactory accomplish- 
ments. 

One of the cardinal points in maintain- 
ing good health, aside from having healthy 
and vigorous birds to start with, is to 
give them a good house, as described in 
the preceding item. However, this house 
must be kept clean, dry and well venti- 
lated. 

Ideas of cleanliness vary: what one 
person means by “clean” is not considered 
clean by another. However, it is best to 
be on the safe side in the matter of clean- 
liness in a poultry house, because the 
lack of it here means the possibility of 
disease infection. The usual unpleasant 
weather of winter will not permit of a 
thorough cleaning and disinfecting, but 
much can be done to keep things clean 





by cleaning the droppings boards at least 
twice a week—every day is better if it 
is possible to do so—and removing these 
droppings to a manure shed. Gypsum, 
land plaster, or some similar material 
may be sprinkled on the droppings boards 
to act as an absorbent. 

If the litter should become pretty well 
chopped up and dirtied, fresh litter may 
be added, giving a cleaner appearance. 
When a clear, warm day appears, the 
whole may be removed. 

It is of prime importance to keep the 
litter and floor dry. This necessitates 
examining the litter after a storm to see 
if it has become dampened; it frequently 
will just under fhe front windows and 
for a little way back. Such litter should 
be immediately removed and fresh litter 
put in to take its place. This will help 
to prevent many cases of colds and roup. 

Another way of maintaining good 
health in the flock is to put some good 
disinfectant in the drinking water. The 
drinking fountain is the place where all 
the birds congregate, both sick and well, 
and it is here that a great deal of trouble 
can be nipped in the bud by the use of a 
good disinfectant. 

Good ventilation is probably the best 
step in keeping a healthy flock that can 
be taken. Fresh air is necessary, but it 
is not wanted in the form of drafts: a 
steady circulation is what is wanted. In- 
sulating the house with some good in- 
sulating material is the first step in pro- 
viding good ventilation, for it protects 
against undue cold and allows of con- 
servation of more of the body heat of the 
birds than when there is no insulation. 
With proper openings for the intake of 
fresh air and for the outlet of foul air, 
a steady circulation is obtained. A ven- 
tilating system as put out by a commer- 
cial concern specializing in this work is 
worth while. 





Roadside Marketing 


HE CLOSER the producer and con- 

sumer can be brought together, the 
more satisfied both will be in point of 
quality as well as price of the product. 
Marketing products such as poultry and 
eggs right at the farm door is one way 
in which producers are attempting to 
bring this about. 

Here, as in the town stores, there is a 
certain amount of “sales resistance” that 
must be broken down before the actual 
sale is made. For example, a neat sign 
will attract more customers than a miser- 
ably scrawled sign; a friendly reception 
will sell more eggs and chickens than an 
unfriendly and suspicious manner ex- 
hibited by the producer—and, by the way, 
a growling and barking dog in the farm 
yard will not draw many customers. 

Long waits are not relished by cus- 
tomers, either to have their wants taken 
care of or to wait for change. It will 
pay the farmer to take care of his cus- 
tomers promptly; keeping three or four 
dollars in small change on hand will help 
considerably to cut down these waits. 

I saw a rather neat sign on a farm in 
Cape Cod. Mass., this summer which was 
mighty attractive. It consisted of a 
neatly painted post with a crossarm from 
which were suspended several long, nar- 
row placards, one below the other. on 
which were painted the various products 
for sale. They were fastened by hooks, 
so if there was no more of any product, 
as eggs. for example, that placard on 
which “Eggs” was printed could be re- 
moved. 

The last placard in the chain attracted 
me especially. It said “No waiting.” 
This, with the attractiveness of the whole 
sign and the neatness of the front yard, 
compelled motorists to stop and inquire 
about the products; it suggested prompt- 
ness and efficiency. 


A Home-Made Egg Candler 


CLEVER arrangement for a home- 
made egg candler seen on the farm 
of a Long Island poultryman made use 
of an old automobile spotlight. The light 
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was made stationary on a workbench in 
the egg room so that it faced the person 
who was to do the candling. The cord 
was plugged into a socket in the wall. 

The lighting surface of the light was 
covered with a piece of brown cardboard 
that had a hole cut in the center of it 
the size and shape of an egg. When the 
light was turned on, it shone through 
this hole only and made an excellent can- 
dling arrangement. 


Getting Rid of 
Worms in Poultry 


NTESTINAL worms in poultry are 

probably responsible for more troubles 
in connection with the raising and care 
of chickens than any other one thing. It 
has been said that approximately 85 per 
cent of the poultry in the country is 
affected with intestinal worms. Whether 
or not this figure is correct, the fact re- 
mains that worms are quite common in 
poultry flocks that the owners are not 
aware of. 

Some of the symptoms of worms in the 
flock are extremely thin birds; listless- 
ness; blindness; rough, lifeless plumage; 
shriveled, pale and faded combs and wat- 
tles, and lameness. If the droppings are 
examined carefully, worms will be seen in 
them. It is not possible. however, to 
tell absolutely from external appearances 
whether or not worms are present in ‘the 
flock. The presence of worms in the drop- 
pings, of course. is an indication. But an 
examination of the intestines of the birds 
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that are affected the worst will tell defi- 
nitely if these parasites are present. 

The best thing to do, therefore, if it is 
suspected that worms are present is to 
kill two or three of the worst appearing 
birds, open them up and slit their intes- 
tines their entire length to see if worms 
can be found. The ceca, too, or blind 
guts, should be opened and examined for 
tiny hair-like worms. Besides these small, 
hair-like worms in the ceca, the intestines 
may indicate round worms, which are 
round and pointed, varying in size from 
one and one-half to three inches in length. 
Tapeworms, which may also be present, 
vary from microscopic size to several 
inches in length and are white and seg- 
mented. 

Where it is known that there is an in- 
festation of worms, some good worm rem- 
edy, such as one of the well advertised 
remedies, should be given at once. This 
is not all of the treatment, for it is neces- 
sary to clean thoroughly and often. This 
means at least every 10 days. It also 
means keeping the poultry confined so the 
ground will not be contaminated and cul- 
tivating infested soils every two or three 
weeks throughout the summer. Droppings 
should be removed to screened manure 
pits or sheds at a distance from the poul- 
try houses so there will be no danger of 
attracting flies to the poultry houses. 

It must be remembered that the use of 
worm remedies alone will not rid a flock 
of worms. The cleaning and follow-up 
methods described above must be followed 
if the flock is to be completely rid of 
worms. 





The Runaways 
were ‘Turning into the Dtve 


CUA Bell System Advertisement 


Tue wife of a farmer near Long 
Island, Kansas, was busy in her 
home. Her two little boys were 
playing outdoors in a driveway. 
Suddenly the telephone rang. A 
neighbor warned her that a run- 
away team was coming that 
way. She rushed out. The team 
was turning into the driveway. 
She snatched the children out 
of danger just in time. 


’ gv 


A farmer living in Woodson 
County, Kansas, had a load of 
hogs to sell. He telephoned 
several buyers. He got 25¢ a 
cwt. more by using his tele- 
phone. ae 
There is no knowing how much 
property and how many lives 
are saved each year by the tele- 

hone—in cases of fire, flood, 
injuries and sickness. And the 
telephone is never too tired to 
run all kinds of errands, visit 
with neighbors and friends, 
find when and where to buy 
or sell at the best price. 

The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 
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Invest a dollar 


If you are growing vegetables— 
If you contemplate growing 
etables— 


growing vegetables— 


The Investment is just a 
dollar. 


add vegetable profits 
to your fruit income 


The publishers of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE issue another 
magazine, similar in size and shape to 
this, devoted exclusively to the grow- 


Cantaloupes 
Tomatoes, Potatoes, Beans 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Onions 
Lettuce, Cucumbers, and other 


COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE 


American Produce Grower 


covers the problems of commercial vegetable produc- 
tion and marketing in the same thorough, practical 
American Fruit Grower Magazine covers 
the subject of fruit growing. 
Board comprises the leaders of the industry, and their 
years of experience and research are at your service 
of AMERICAN 


These Experts Offer Service to You 
H. F. TOMPSON, Managing Editor 


Dependable Information 


veg- 


If you have some acreage suitable for 


YOU NEED AMERICAN PRODUCE GROWER 
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in 


If you have taken out a contract with 
a cannery or pickle company— 

If you want to investigate the veg- 
etable proposition as a_ possible 
source of supplementary income— 


The Dividends are many 
more dollars. 





Harry W. Walker, Publisher, 

American Produce Grower, 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

three years. 


Name 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON 


Here’s a dollar for American Produce Grower every month for 


. 





Address 











UL. IS WELIL to study the grades and 


the culls of apples at harvest time. 
There may be no more important thing 


to do than to determine the percentage 
of different grades as they come from the 
trees, especially if this study can be asso- 
ciated with the cause of too many fruits 
of poor grade. Grade A is the best to 
sell; it is therefore the best to grow, for 
it is the most profitable portion of the 
total crop. 


Let the orchardist ask and answer for 


himself these questions: Where do my 
poorer apples—not the poorest—come 
from? What kind of trees and what 


most of the B grade? 
kinds of branches and 
tree do they have? 


varieties give the 
Moreover, what 
what location on the 
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| Analyze the Apple @rop at “f€arvest ¥ 


; By M. B. CUMMINGS 








which to bring about a revision of opera- 
tions or a refinement of cultural prac- 
tices adopted so that improvements may 
be made in advance of spring work. 

In some cases, the remedy for too much 
poor quality consists in more severe thin- 
ning of the fruit in midsummer. This is 
a simple but necessary operation. In 
other cases, curculio injury, which is 
quite general, is the main cause of de- 
fective fruit. In still other cases, the 
apples are lop-sided, with one cheek 
from calyx to stem longer than the other. 
Incomplete fertilization of flowers is the 
common cause of lop-sided fruit. Cut the 
apple open and see if the core by the 
short cheek of the fruit is devoid of 
seeds. It generally is. The apple fails 





Scene in orchard of Vermont 


Where do the seconds grow? <A repre 
sentative lot of apples that are carefully 
graded and counted or measured will tell 
much that the grower ought to know. 
The culls need analyzing, too. To be 


sure, one should not have many of them, 
but all growers have some every year, 
and each grower has more some years 


than others. Now, what is the nature of 
a cull? Is it due to worms? If so, what 
particular pest? If the insect is un- 


known to the orchardist, 
to the agricultural college may 
just the desired information. 

If the apple is a cull because of dis- 
ease affecting the fruit, some more detail 
of culture may be the corrective. But, 
if the apple is a cull beeause of its small 
size, there is a remedy. for much of this 
sort of trouble. In any case, the real 
point of these interrogations is to find out 
now and plan next year to eliminate more 
of the undesirable product. This is the 
strategy of discovery. 


a specimen sent 
result in 


An analysis of even a few trees will 
tell the story. Once the information is 
at hand, then the remedy or corrective 
can be worked out in the more leisure 
days of winter. Therefore, analyze the 
crop now and get all the facts upon 


(From Page Five) 

mentable products go only to householders 
who may lawfully use them in the home, 
no great difficulty will be experienced in 
correctly 1elating this industry to the 
National Prohibition Act. 

Under the terms of the National Pro- 
hibition Act no search warrant may be 
issued for bona fide residence without evi- 
dence of the sale of liquor. Under the 
terms of the Wirllis-Campbell Act a 
specific penalty is provided for any officer 
who enters a bona fide home or residence 
without a lawful search warrant. 


Enforcement Conducted by Strictly 
Legal Means 


The officers of this bureau are being 
carefully instructed to the end that they 
adhere strictly to the law and operate 















eutirely within the law. The real prob- 








Getting the pick at harvest time by counting, grading and weighing the apples. 


Experiment Station, Burlington. 


to grow much on the unfertilized side. 
Better cross pollination will lessen this 
type of trouble. To overcome this con- 
dition, keep more bees; provide good 
pollen-bearing and cross-fertile varieties, 


and last but not least, pray for good 
weather at blossom time. 
Small size is a common fault among 


apples. Some varieties show greater va- 
riations in size than do others and some 
kinds give an undue proportion of small 
apples. If a large proportion of the 
apples are under size, there is need of 
studying the growth and nutrition of the 
tree. Dry soil, too little plant food, scant 
growth, and small leaves may all be in- 
fluential in preventing good growth of 
apples. If small apples are numerous, 
the orchardist may well try more liberal 
fertilizing of the soil and perhaps more 
thorough mulching of the land to con- 
serve more moisture. Thinning the 
branches and spacing the fruit will help 
in securing better size. 

If the orchard turns out more than 
15 per cent of the crop as defective or 
unmarketable, the situation needs study 
and improvement. It will pay to find 
out more about the character and quality 
of the crop, and ascertain how to 
improve it, 


Fruit Fuices “Under the 
ational “Prohibition Act 


lem of fruit juices as it arises under 
the National Prohibition Act relates to 
the commercialization of the juice con- 
taining one-half of one per cent or more 
of alcohol by volume. That is distinctly 
unlawful with the exception of the pre- 
served sweet cider that I have referred 
to above. 

It seems to me that the implication is 
plain that marketing methods have to be 
so devised and controlled with respect to 
these fermentable products as to direct 
them to the householder with as little in- . 
termediate handling as possible. 

We want to see justice done to the 
fruit grower, and we want to see the 
householder protected in his legal rights. 
A little attention to some of these few 
elementary things that may or may not 
be done will help a great deal in putting 
the marketing of these important agricul- 
tural products on a firm and stable basis; 
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A pple Growing in the Brushy <yCountains 


(From Page Seven) 
Co-operative Spirit Exists 

Five years ago the Horticultural De- 
partment of North Carolina State College 
began holding a two-day fruit growers’ 
school in this section. As a result of 
these meetings there developed a_ spirit 
of co-operation among the farmers, lead- 
ing to the organization of the Wilkes 
County Fruit Growers’ Association. This 
organization is now four years old, with 
an active membership of over 50 persons. 
Recently they held their annual field day 
with 150 fruit growers and their families 
in attendance. They have as their secre- 
tary and treasurer Mrs. C. F. Brethol, 
who, with her husband and son, operates 
one of the larger orchards in the county. 
Through untiring efforts, she has lowered 
the cost of spray materials, fertilizer and 
orchard equipment by developing the co- 
operative purchase of supplies by the 
growers. 

During this period of progress in the 
apple industry, the State was extending 
the system of hard surface roads into 
these mountains and thus gave the fruit 
growers an outlet for their apples into 
the markets of the mill towns and cities 
75 to 150 miles away. It is not an uncom- 
mon sight now to see a fleet of trucks 
hauling the apples from these mountain 
orchards from harvest time through to 
late winter. After the worst of the culls 
are removed, most of the fruit is sold as 
tree run and loaded without containers 
into these trucks. 

The price of apples from sprayed trees 


has never been lower than a dollar a 
bushel, though this year the price has 
been $1.50 and up at the orchard for 


There are a few orchard- 
ists who box and barrel their fruit. One 
non-resident owner sold his crop this 
year to an exporter who is shipping the 
apples to South America. Another has 
developed quite an extensive mail order 
business shipping his apples in_ bushel 
boxes, half-bushel containers and small 
cartons to all parts of the South. 


graded fruit. 


Consistent Spraying Program Followed 


of apples in this section is 
the difficulties known to 
the industry. The growers must fight 
apple scab. worms, blotch, rots and 
aphids. It takes seven sprays to control 
these pests in order to produce U. S. No. 
1 fruit. The spray program consists of 
the delayed dormant, pink, calyx and four 
later sprays at intervals of two, four, six 
and 10 weeks after the calyx spray. This 
year a poisoned 24-50 Bordeaux mixture 
in the sprays following the calyx gave as 
good control of worm stings, blotch and 
bitter rot as a poisoned 3-4-50 Bordeaux 
mixture. The old barrel pump is being 


The raising 
beset with all 


rapidly replaced by small 100-gallon 
power outfits. There have been 25 new 


power sprayers placed in the Brushy 
Mountains during the past two years. 
The soil management followed by some 


growers consists of sowing cover crops 
such as soy beans and vetch, which are 


turned under, 
tivation is 
who follow a 


following which clean cul- 
practiced. ‘There are others 
sod-culture method. This 


consists of plowing the land either in the 


fall or spring and cultivating it until the 4 


middle of the summer’ when the weeds and 
mountain grass are left to occupy the 
ground. There are a few apple growers 
who maintain a permanent cover crop of 
grasses and clovers in their orchards 
which is cut once or twice a year and 
used as a mulch over the roots of the 
trees. 


Ample Storage Facilities 


There are 15 modern 
age houses in the Brushy Mountain area. 
However, every fruit farm is provided 
with some sort of storage; it may be the 
cellar under the house, a shed, or a 
tion of thé barn. Here the apples are 
piled in bulk in bins and protected with 
forest leaves on all sides of the pile. The 
Limbertwig and Winesap varieties are 
not put on the market until after the 
first of the year and are stored in this 
manner until sold. The other varieties 
are disposed of usually before Christmas. 

The Brushy Mountain farmers do not 
depend entirely for their living on tlie 
returns from their orchards. Each one 
grows enough feed for his live stock and 


air-cooled stor- 


sec- 


food for his family. Poultry and dairy 
products and bee-keeping bring in no 
small amount of eash. In _ fact, these 
farms are nearly self-supporting. The 
owners have money in the bank; they 
pay their taxes promptly, and, as one 
mingles with them, he hears little con- 
cerning a dissatisfied farm life, but on 
the other hand finds happy. contented 
families. 


(Chicago as a “Fruit and Vegetable —<)Carket 


(From Page Nine) 


nomination for President of the United 
States. The city outgrew the market 
and it became an eyesore, sadly out of 


keeping with the improvements going on 
all around. 

The City Council ordained that the 
market must be moved, and a committee 
of produce men was appointed to procure 
a new location. After much delay the 
present sjte was decided upon. Work 
was started in 1924 and the market was 
completed the following year. It is about 
two and one-half miles southwest of the 
old market. 

About the only thing to remind one of 
the old South Water Street Market is 
the name of the new market. It consists 
of six units, extending from east to west, 
a distance of about 1200 feet. The build- 


ings are of concrete and steel, three 
stories and basement. Rach unit, or 
store, is equipped with refrigeration fur- 


nished by a central plant. The produce 
is hauled to the market from the various 
railroad team tracks and steamship docks 
which are located from a few blocks to 
about two miles distant from the market. 
The auction, which furnishes a substan- 
tial portion of the daily supply of fruits, 
is situated about two miles distant. 

The fact that ail produce must be 
hauled to the stores is frequently com- 
mented upon by those who have made a 
close study of terminal markets. Un- 
doubtedly conditions in this respect are 
not all that could be hoped for, ‘but on 
the other hand, there are to be found 
certain compensating features in this 
method of distribution. 


The Randolph Street Market 


The Randolph Street Market is located 
ome and one-half miles north of the 
South Water Market and differs from 
the latter chiefly in that its buildings are 
not as modern, most of its trade is direct 


to the retailers, less of its produce is 
bought direct from producing sections, 


and it receives a much larger portion of 
the truck receipts from nearby sections. 
A great deal of its supplies come from 
the South Water Market and the auc- 
tions. The expense of hauling from the 
railroad yards-and steamship docks to 
the stores is about the same as that ex- 
perienced by the other market. 

The West Randolph Street Market 
consists of a single wide street, extend- 
ing from Desplaines Street on the east 
to Union Park on the west, a distance of 
a half mile. It has been in existence 
for a half century, is well located, and 


has adequate facilities for handling the 
class of trade that depends upon this 
market for an outlet or source of supply. 
It has often been referred to as a retail 


market, but it is more than this, as there 
are many large operators there who do 


both a jobbing and carlot business. 


City Possesses Requisites of a Great 
Market 

The following are referred to as being 
salient features of Chicago when viewed 
in the light of a produce market: 

It is the greatest railroad center in the 
United States, if not the greatest in the 
world. More than 10 per cent of the 
total volume of fruit and vegetable ship- 
ments of the United States are handled 


here, being either unloaded for local con- 
sumption or diverted to markets. 
The two large produce markets, two auc- 
tion houses, and several small retail mar- 
kets afford ample facilities for distrib- 
uting produce to consumers in the Chi- 


other 


eago territory. Most of the national 
fruit and vegetable growing and market- 
ing organizations meet here each year, 
these conventions bringing together rep- 
resentative delegations from every field 
of agriculture. 

Several other. features of perhaps 


lesser importance could be mentioned, but 


the above are deemed sufficient to con- 
vince the average person that Chicago 


really possesses the requisites of a truly 
great produce market. 


Early McIntosh Attracting Attention 


HE EARLY McIntosh apple, created 
by fruit breeders at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, is 


attracting considerable attention among 
fruit growers and is regarded by all those 
who have had an opportunity to examine 
the fruit as a distinct contribution to the 
apple industry. The new variety origi- 
nated as a cross between MeIntosh and 
Yellow Transparent. 

“A McIntosh apple ready to eat in 
August” is the way the new apple is de- 
scribed by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, director 
of the station and in charge of the fruit 
investigations. “Besides pleasing the 
taste, this early apple pleases the eye,” 
continues Dr, Hedrick. “The red is 


Much of Strawberry 


ORE than 100,000 barrels of straw- 
berries were packed by the “cold- 
pack” “frozen-pack” method in 1928, 
according to George M. Darrow, senior 
pomologist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This amount is 
the equivalent of 4000 to 5000 carloads 
of fresh berries in crates, he says. 
Handling strawberries in this way is 
the outstanding development of the in- 
dustry in recent years, Mr. Darrow says 
The fresh berries are packed in 50-gallon 
barrels, usually with one part sugar to 
two or three parts berries, and placed 
in storage at a temperature below freez- 
ing. Packed in this way they are like 
fresh berries when ready for use. 
Preservers have found that a better 


bloom is 
shape 
molds 


the heavy waxen 
the uniform round-oblate 
is the most attractive of apple 
and permits packing in various packages 
in which the apples fit well and look well. 

“The size of the fruit is about that of 
McIntosh or a little smaller. Cut through 
the skin and the pure white flesh rimmed 
with red is displayed—the most alluring 
flesh to be found in any apple. The ap- 
pearance does not belie the flavor. It is 
similar to and quite the equal of McIn- 
tosh in flavor, which for most of those 
who eat apples is unsurpassed.” 


handsome, 
pleasing ; 


Planting stock of the new sort may 
now be obtained at about cost of pro- 


duction from the New York State Fruit 
Testing Association at Geneva. 


Crop Put in Storage 


preserve can be made from cold-packed 
berries than from berries fresh from the 
field. 

Also because preserved berries deteri- 
orate after a time, cold packing and 
storage offer a remedy for this difficulty 
by making it possible to put up preserves 


as they are needed. Furthermore, the 
preservers can utilize their preserving 


plant the vear through instead of for a 
brief period of a few weeks at the straw- 
berry season. 

A still newer development, Mr. Darrow 
says, is the cold packing and storing of 


both strawberries and _ raspberries in 
small containers for home use. Several 
million packages were handled by the 


cold-pack method this year. 















Books for Fruit 


Growers 
A TEXTBOOK OF POM-. 
OLOGY 


By J. H. Gourley. General fruit growing 


practices are outlined, combined with draw- 
ings and graphs which summarize the re- 


sults of experiments. 
composition 
factors 


Some of the topics are: 
of fruits; buds of fruit trees, 
influencing bud formation; pruning; 


thinning of fruit; cultural methods in or- 
chards; fertilizers and manures; relation of 
climate; winter injury; pollination; origin 


and improveme nt of fruit: propagation; stor- 
age of fruit. Cloth, 380 Pages, Ill. $2.60 
THE PEAR -AND ITS 


CULTURE 


By H. B. Tukey. Brings together in com- 
pact form the latest and best information 
about the pear, discussing such subjects as 
the new pressure test for determining ma- 
turity, the bending of shoots to promote 
fruitfulness, setting of fruit, trend of the 
industry, pest control, cultivation, pruning, 
topworking, picking, grading and marketing. 

Cloth, 125 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN 
GRAPE SROWING 


By U. P. Hedrick. A complete discussion, 
recently revised, of the history, growth, 
manufacture and use of grapes. Growers will 
find it valuable in all the details of cultiva- 
tion and marketing—propagation, disease re- 
sistant stocks, care and management, fertil- 
izing, pruning, culture under glass, pests, 
marketing, breeding and variety descriptions, 

Cloth, 458 Pages, IIll., $3.00 


THE CULTIVATION OF 
CITRUS FRUITS 


By H. Harold Hume. Supplies information 
on botany. history, varieties, propagation, 
soil, location, planting, cultivation, water 
supply, frost considerations, pruning, pick- 
ing, packing and marketing. Describes the 
insects and diseases which attack the fruits 


and gives directions fcr mixing and using 
sprays, dusts and fumigants in their control. 


Cloth, 561 Pages, Ill., $5.00 
BUSH FRUIT PRODUCTION 


By R. A. Van Meter. The fruits consid- 
ered in this book are raspberries, blackber 
ries, dewhberries, goosebprries, currants and 
blueberries. Everything concerning these 
fruits treated in a convincing and_ practical 
manner, Cloth, 128 Pages, IIl., 2 


THE PRUNING MANUAL 


By L. H. Bailey. The author 
the physical make-up of trees, shrubs, and 
vines, their habits af growth and modes of 
flower and fruit bearing. The emphasis of 
the all-important relation of these factors to 
pruning if results are to be beneficial, leaves 
one with a wholesome — B vn a knowl- 
edge of the skilful use saw and 
shears, Cloth, 400 , By Ill., $2.50 


SPRAYING, DUSTING AND 
FUMIGATING OF PLANTS 


By A. Freeman Mason, A new book which 
tells how to identify and control every insect 
and disease attacking all the vegetable and 
fruit crops—what equipment is best; what 
sprays of dusts to use; how to compare them 
for ingredients and price; if they can be 
home-mixed; and hundreds of other impor- 
tant details. 237 illustrations. 

Cloth, 570 Pages, Ill., $5.00 


MANUAL OF FRUIT INSECTS 


By M. V. Slingerland and C. R. Crosby. 
Nearly 200 species of insects which attack 
the apple, pear, peach, plum, bush fruits, 
grape and cranberry are named under the 
fruit which they attack. Identification is 
assisted by nearly 400 illustrations of the 
pest at its work or in a distinguishing pose. 
Life habits are given, injuries are described 
and control measures are recommendgd, 

Cloth, 503 Pages, Ill., $3.50 


A MANUAL OF SPRAYING 


discusses 


By K. L. Cockerham, A handy pocket- 
size volume which is valuable for both the 
commercial and casual grower, Tables, 


classifying plants according to the similarity 
of insects and diseases attacking them, tell 
the nature of the injury, treatment and time 
of application of insecticide or fungicide. 
Separate chapters are devoted to preparation 
of the specified sprays and discuss types of 
sprayers best adapted for varied purposes 
and conditions. Cloth, 87 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


CITRUS DISEASES AND 
THEIR CONTROL 


By Howard S. Fawcett and H. Atherton 
Lee. A thorough, authoritative discussion 
of the present information on citrus diseases 
occurring in all parts of the world, in four 
parts. Part 1 covers general considerations: 
part 2 describes root and trunk diseases and 
their control; part 3 takes up diseases of 
branches, twigs and leaves; part 4 discusses 
fruit diseases. 582 Pages, Ill., $5.00 


* FARM CONCRETE 


By K. J. T. Ekblaw. Tells how to mix 
and proportion cement for the best results, 
how to handle it in cold weather, how to 
estimate cost, how to make forms, and other 


practical problems. For farm building, the 
author tells how to use concrete in various 
ways, such as for foundations, walls, pave- 
ment, floors, steps, — blocks, fence 
posts, cisterns, drain tile, et 

Cloth, 295 Pases, Ill., $2.40 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send orders to BOOK DEPARTMENT 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS a WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 
é4PECIAL NOTICE 

All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 

Address 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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PAYING POSITION OPEN—I'LL PUT MONEY 

in your pocket and make your income grow 
continuously if you will use all or part of your 
time looking after my business. Ill put you ina 
business where every man, woman and child is 
your customer—for everybody must have shoes 
and hosiery. I'll supply all you need to start 


in at once making $15 per day and increase your 
pay every month. Complete sample outtit of 
actual shoes and hosiery. Million dollar stock to 
deal in. Free book, ‘Getting Abhead,’’ will sur- 
rise and delight you. Write for it today. Wm. 
. Mishel, Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., S. 24011 C St., 
Boston, Mass. 
You CAN BE A “WAGON MAN” WITHOUT 
advancing one cent of cash, Expansion pro- 
gram of well-known, 40-year-old company makes 
this offer possible. This business pays a steady 
income to steady workers which increases year 
by year. If all year round business at good 
money interests you, write at once for special ‘‘no 





investment’’ application blank and details to 
McConnon & Company, Room R-1411, Winona, 
Minn. 





GET YOUR GROCERIES AT WHOLESALE AND 

make $15 profit a day as my local representa- 
tive. Pleasant, interesting work. No experience 
required. Particulars free. Albert Mills, 3823, 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 4 aa 
DOLLAR. 








WE START YoU WITHOUT A 

Soaps, extracts, perfunies, toilet gooils. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 278, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





WE PAY $45 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give Ford auto to men to introduce poultry and 


























































































stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 
Kans. 
$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 
tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No launder- 
ing. Sample free. Bestever, 666 Irving Park 
Station, Chicago. 
BIG MONEY DAILY, SELLING SHIRTS OF 
all kinds, lumber jackets, underwear, hosiery, 
sweaters, playsuits, overalls, pants, raincoats, 
leather coats. Outfit free! Experience unneces- 
sary. Nimrod Co., Dept. 102, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 








DOGS FOR SALE 
COONHUNTERS, DEPOSIT YOUR MONEY AND 
try my 4-year-lold coonhound. I pay all ex- 
press. Bob Fiuley, S-8S, Charleston, Mo, 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 
Literature free. Dixie A-3, Herrick, Il. 











FARMS AND ORCHARDS 
SALE—FRUIT FARM—APPLES, GRAPES 
southern Kentucky. Bowling Green. 
& Stout, Agents. 





FOR 
—70 acres 
Address Herdman 








TWO COMMERCIAL ORCHARDS, SELL OR 
lease. Kinalma Orchards, Alma, 

640 ACRES ORCHARD AND STOCK RANCH. 
Junction two state reads. 1500 apple — 


bearing, set buildings. Price $12.50 acre. T. 
Campbell, owner, Dixon, Mo 

FOR SALE—FRUIT FARM, 17 ACRES, % MILE 
cindered, 12 miles 








from bard roads; balance 
from St. Louis, in Illinois. 115-story house, 
garage, large chicken house, stables, etc. Fine 
condition. Fine location. E. IF. Hoecker, 
Edwardsville, Ill - 
618 ACRES, 1200 APPLE TREES. EST. $9,000 


worth wood, $9000 worth timber, 100 acres fer- 


tile cultivation, all tractor worked, spring and 
stream-watere|, woven-wire fences: good S-room 
house, large barn, silo, other buildings. Unable 
handle longer, $800 takes it with equipment in 
cluded; easy terms. Strout Agency, 255-AY 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 








SOUTH CAROLINA FOODS AND THE GOITER 

problem! Medical authorities recognize iodine 
as being a powerful preventive of goiter, South 
Carolina farms produce wood products, vegetables 
and fruits, high in iodine content. Tracts of 50 
to 500 acres may be _ purchased on attractive. 
terms. Write N. Gamble, Box 1318, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 














FARMS WANTED 

WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale for fall.delivery. O. Hawley, Baldwin, 

Wis. ¥ 

WANTED—HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 
good farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 

John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY, FARM, BUSI- 
hess or residence. No matter where located. 

Free information. International Realty Co., Ford 




















Bidg., Detroit. 
FUR RABBITS 
MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA 
Rabbits. Real Money Makers. Write for facts. 


846 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado, 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT BY A COM- 
pany operating a tract of several hundred acres, 
mostly apples, in a middle western state. Must 
be capable executive, as well as_ horticulturist. 
Excellent and permanent opening for the right 
person. Box 111, American Fruit Grower. 











HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 





MEN, 18-35—RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS, 

$158.00-$225.00 month. Steady. Examinations 
coming. Common education sufficient. Full par- 
ticulars free. Write Franklin 


immediately. 
Institute, Dept. D-70, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, MEN-WOMEN, 18- 

55, qualify for steady government positions; 
$105-$250 month; common education; no govern- 
|ment experience required; vacations with pay; 
| Many needed soon. Write. Instruction Bureau, 








HE NORTITERN Nut Growers’ As- 

sociation at its convention in New 
York City the second week in September 
elected the following officers: James A. 
Neilson, president, East Lansing, Mich. ; 
C. F. Walker, vice-president, 2851 E. 
Overlook road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Henry D. Spencer, secretary, 275 W. De- 
catur street, Decatur, Ill., and Karl W. 


Greene, treasurer, Ridge Road, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
The convention of 1930 will be held 


at Cedar Rapids, Ia., Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, September 17, 18 and 19. 
The Central States Garden & Flower 
Show, which will convene April 5, 1930, 
in the new stadium in Chicago, has in- 
vited the Northern Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation to prepare an exhibit of nuts, 
which will grow in the central states, 
i. e., Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 
Last year we had a small exhibit of 
nuts which may be grown successfully 


in Illinois and the interest manifested 
was so great that our convention ac- 


cepted the invitation to participate the 


tional and has nothing to sell but service 
to its members and the public, the Cen- 


tral States Garden and Flower Show 
offered us the space and_ assistance 


needed without charge.—Henry D. Spen- 
cer, Secretary, Decatur, IIl. 


NORTH DAKOTA State Hor- 

ticultural Society met at Enderlin 
August 22 and 23 this year. <A _ two- 
day session was held, which included a 
speaking program; a tour of gardens and 


HE 


orchards of that section of North Da- 
kota; a show of fruits, vegetables and 


flowers, closing with a banquet on -Fri- 
day evening. We decided to hold our 
meeting at Grand Forks next year on 
approximately the same dates.—A. F. 
Yeager, Secretary, Fargo, N. D. 


HE NEXT annual convention of the 

Tennessee State Horticultural So- 
ciety will be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
January 16 and 17, with headquarters 
at Hotel Peabody. 

The membership of this 
is 614. The organization is incorporated 
and employs a full time horticultural 
expert and secretary. A monthly bulle- 
tin entitled, ‘‘Tennessee Horticulture,” is 
printed for Mistribution to all members, 
as well as an annual publication en- 
titled, “The Proceedings.” 

L. A. Niven, Memphis, is president 
of the organization; G. M. Bentley, Knox- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. 


organization 


HWE THIRTY-FOURTH annual 

meeting of the Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society will be held in Roanoke, 
Va., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 3, 4 and 5, with headquarters 
at Hotel Roanoke. 

The American Pomological Society 
has accepted an invitation to hold their 
meeting jointly with the Virginia so- 
ciety. A_ joint program is being ar- 
ranged which will include speakers from 
all parts of the United States. The 
exhibit committee of the pomological so- 
ciety is arranging a variety apple exhibit 
to be made up of plates from the differ- 
ent apple growing sections of the United 
States, the idea being to show sectional 
characteristics within the variety. Classes 
for eight or 10 standard varieties are 
to be arranged. 

The machinery and orchard supplies 
exhibit will be held in the large audi- 
torium just across the street from the 
hotel. — W. S. Campfield, Secretary, 
Staunton, Va. 


HE WISCONSIN State Horticul- 

tural Society is planning several new 
features for its annual convention, 
which will be held this year at the Raulf 
Hotel, Oshkosh, November 13, 14 and 15. 

In connection with the convention, the 
State’s largest fruit show will be held. 
The County Exhibit Class, which will 
consist of 12 trays of apples from at 
least five growers, is expected to draw 
from 15 to 20 counties. Prof. C. L. 
Kuehner, extension horticulturist, is su- 
perintendent of this department and is 





259, St. Louis, Mo., quickly. 





working with the county agents to make 





following year and arrange a_ display 
from the central States. , 
Because this Association is educa- 
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(Coming ©}Corticultural —NCeetings 


this class of unusual merit and _ size. 
Premiums are offered on trays and plates 
of the leading Wisconsin varieties. 
Some of the leading fruit specialists 
of the country will appear on the pro- 
gram. 
The 
which is 


Club Federation, 
the State Ilor- 
hold its annual 
the same 


State Garden 
affiliated with 
ticultural Society, will 
convention and program at 
time and place. 

Local arrangements are 
by the Oshkosh Horticultural Society, 
a strong organization of over 100 mem- 
bers. N. A. Rasmussen of Oshkosh is 
superintendent of the fruit classes, while 
H. C. Christensen of Oshkosh is super- 
intendent of vegetables. 

C. J. Telfer, Green Bay, manager of 
the large orchard of the Larson Canning 
Company, is president of the society, 
while M. B. Goff of Sturgeon Bay, a 
large cherry and apple grower, is vice- 
president. 

The society extends an invitation to 
all fruit growers and garden club mem- 
bers to attend the sessions.—H. J. Rahm- 
low; Secretary, Madison, Wis. 


being made 


FLORIDA. Constitution provides that 
annual meeting of Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society shall convene on second 
Tuesday in April each year’ unless 
changed by the executive committee. The 
executive committee, at its January meet- 
ing, always sets the date of the meeting. 
It is usually in April during legislature 
years and in May during the off years. 
The next place of meeting is at Sebring. 
Bayard F. Floyd, Secretary, Davenport. 


IDAHO Horticultural Association meet- 
ing dates have not been set. Meeting is 
usually held during the month of January 
but the definite date is not fixed by the 
directors until later in the season.—M. L. 
Dean, Secretary, Boise. 


ILLINOIS. Annual meeting of Illinois 
State Horticultural Society will be held at 
Urbana, December 11, 12 and 13. Annual 
meeting of southern Illinois district of 
Illinois State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Murphysboro, November 25 
and 26. Annual meeting of central dis- 
trict will be held at Peoria, November 20 
and 21. Annual meeting of northern dis- 
trict will be held at Rock Island, Decem- 
ber 5 and 6.—H. W. Day, Secretary, Cen- 
tralia. 


INDIANA Horticultural Society meet- 
ing dates have not been definitely decided 


but they will likely be December 4 and 5, 





with the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, as 
headquarters.—Doyle Zaring, Secretary, 
Lafayette. 

IOWA. Sixty-fourth annual convention 
of Iowa State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Savery Hotel, Des Moines, De- 
cember 4 and 5. It is expected that the 
Iowa Fruit Growers’ Association, the 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Association and the 
Iowa Peony and Iris Society will hold 


their annual conventions in connection 

with the horticultural society.—R. S. Her- 

rick, Secretary, Des Moines. , 
KANSAS State Horticultural 


annual meeting will be held at 
December 4, 5 


Society 
Atchison, 
5 and 6.—James N. Farley, 
Secretary, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY State Horticultural 
ciety meeting, with the College of Agricul- 
ture co-operating, will be held at Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, December 
5 and 6.—W. W. Magill, Field Agent in 
Horticulture, Lexington. 


MAINE State Pomological Society meet- 
ing will be held at Lewiston, November 
19, 20 end 21. The Maine Seed Improve- 
ment Association and the Maine Dairy- 
men’s Association will meet at the same 
time and all will hold their exhibitions 
at the Armory.—E£. L. White, Secretary, 
Bowdoinham, 


MARYLAND State Horticultural So- 
ciety generally meets with the Maryland 
Agricultural Society. The meetings will 
probably be held January 7 and 8, 1930, 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore.— 
A, . Vierheller, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer, College Park. 


MASSACHUSETTS Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation meeting will be held at Worces- 
ter early in January, 1930. The 1929 
meeting was held on January 9, 10 and 
11.— William R. Cole, Secretary, Amherst. 


MICHIGAN State Horticultural Society 
meeting will be held in the Waters-Kling- 
man Building, Grand Rapids. December 
3, 4 and 5. Commercial exhibits of ma- 
chinery, nursery products, packages and 
spray materials will be held in connection 
with meeting.—H. D. Hootman, Secretary, 
East Lansing. 


MINNESOTA State -Horticultural So- 
ciety annual! meeting will be held at St. 
Paul, November 19 to 22.—R. S. Mackin- 
tosh, Secretary, St. Paul. 


NEBRASKA State Horticultural Society 
winter meetings will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Organized Agriculture meet- 
ings at Lincoln, January 7, 8 and 9, 1930, 
on the Agricultural College Campus.— 
E. H. Hoppert, Secretary, Lincoln. 
(To Next Page, Last Column) 
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NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES, $5.00; $7.50 PER 
100 and up. Yellow Delicious and Blood Red 
Delici®us apples. In small or large lots. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
vines, ornamental trees, vines, evergreens, shrubs. 
Free catalog. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 
101, Cleveland, Tenn. 
BEST VARIETIES, APPLE AND PEACH TREES 
low as 5c, grape vines 3c, ornamental shrubs 
10c, evergreens 25c. Catalog free. Benton County 




















Nursery, Box 100, Rogers, Ark. 
POULTRY 
CHICK PRICES CUT 7% CENTS IF ORDERE 
now for spring shipment. Sest egg strain 
White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. Pay when 
you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 
ordinary chicks. Low prices on pullets, -hens, 


cockerels, hatching eggs. Catalog and bargain 











bulletin free. George B, Ferris, 922 Union Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

SOIL ANALYSIS 
SOIL ANALYSIS—CAUSE FOR SPECIAL DIF- 


ficulties can usually be detected and remedied. 














Send fro folder. Dickens Soil Laboratories, Key 
Route Arcade, Oakland, Calif. 

SONG POEM WRITERS 
SONG POEM WRITERS. “REATL’’ PROPOSI- 


tion. Hibbeler, D-96, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago. 








TREE PROTECTOR 
*““SAVTREES ” — SOMETHING NEW. USE 
against mice and animals, Write George J. 
Weber, Attleboro, Mass. 











Index to Advertisements 


The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
“I read Your Advertisement in 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE.” 


ARMY GOODS 
Francis Bannerman Sons.......... 14 


AUTOMOBILES 
Buick Motor Co.........Second Cover 


BATTERIES 
National Carbon Co., Inc.......... 4 


FERTILIZER 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educ. Bur. 15 
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Beech-Nut Peanut Butter......... 12 
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(From Page Sia#) 

superiority of this newer system of prun- 
ing both vine and cluster is made evident 
in the solid “set” of grapes that, having 
had plenty of room to spread, do not 
crush each other and burst as they begin 
to fill out. At maturity the clusters 
average between three and four pounds 
each, and so fime is their quality and ap- 
pearance that they are packed into ship- 
ping erates as soon as they are cut and 
quickly hauled for outside shipment. As 
every cluster is of high quality and the 
shipping season at this ranch is almost 
identical with that of the Imperyal Val- 
ley, proportionately high prices are se- 
cured for the product. 


Avoiding Frost Injury 

In the level vineyard area Dr. Forbes 
has three artesian wells that furnish an 
adequate volume of water, the largest one 
having a pumping capacity of 1500 gal- 
lons a minute. In case of a threatened 
frost on the lowlands, all that is neces- 
sary to save the various truck crops that 
are now being grown, such as tomatoes, 
egg plant, peas and string beans, is to 
open the irrigation canals and the run- 
ning water, that ranges in temperature 
from 98 to 102 degrees, will warm the 
atmosphere and avert the possibility of 
loss. 

The grapefruit grove is high enough 
on the hill to escape the frost line and 
as the fruit is never whipped by wind, 
or blackened by smudge, it is of good 
size, heavy, juicy and of remarkable color 
and flavor. It is tree ripened and packed, 
when graded according to size, just as it 
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He Made the Desert Bloom - - At a Profit 


comes from the tree and is sold under 
the “Desert Gold” brand by two dealers 
who have demonstrated their ability to 
retail this superior fruit to strictly high- 
class trade. The fact that all fruit thus 
sold is unblemished and there is no loss 
of “finish” by washing, insures superior 
keeping qualities. People in the South- 
land order prodigious quantities of this 
fruit sent to relatives and friends “back 
East” and even to Europe. 


Irrigation Cost Low 


After carefully itemizing the cost of 
his wells, Dr. Forbes is convinced that 


he can pump water for this hillside grove 
of grapefruit for five years for much less 
money than it would cost to lose even an 
oceasional crop on lowland acreage 
through frost. This estimate does not 
include the resultant injury to the trees, 
which when frozen or wind swept, are 
necessarily out of the profit side of the 
ledger for at least a couple of years. Be- 
cause of his careful computation of 
operating costs, this one item from Dr. 
Forbes’ constructive experience should be 
of value to other subtropical fruit grow- 


ers who have hesitated about the sup- 
posedly great expense’ of pumping irri- 


gating water to hillside areas. 

Another pleasant indication of com- 
fort and progress at the Forbes ranch 
came about when the capacity storage 
of water became desirable and a cement 
reservoir 200 feet in length, 75 feet in 
width and eight feet deep was built. With 
its continuous supply of water so agree- 
ably warm that it invites year around 
bathing, this big enclosure soon became 
a community swimming pool immensely 


enjoyed by folk from all parts of the 
valley, for the owner has_hospitably 
“made people welcome to use it as often 
as they please.” 


Entire Valley Benefited 


A tract of five acres immediately 
around the pool has been developed as a 
typical desert garden and a collection of 
42 varieties of native desert flowers 
forms an educational exhibit that claims 
its rightful share of interest. An _ in- 
genious sprinkling system has been in- 
stalled, so, regardless of the natural rain- 
fall, it is possible for everyone in the 
valley to enjoy the prodigal bloom of 
the wild flowers in this enclosure each 
spring. One corner of this garden has 
been allotted strictly to cacti and other 
arid desert growths and these specimens, 
gathered from many sections of the dry 


lands, constitute a most interesting as- 
sembly. 

Date growing was a phase of fruit 
growing that did not enter into Dr. 


Forbes’ original plan but, shortly after 
his grapefruit grove began to bring in a 
profit, he came to the conclusion that, as 
he had located in one of the few 
tive counties in this country where dates 
could be profitably produced, it would be 
advisable to include a commercial plot of 
this decidedly tropical fruit, and so three 
acres of Deglet Noor dates were planted. 
This decorative palm acreage, plus an 
avenue of a hundred Cocos Plumosa 
palms and a splendid assortment of shade 
trees, will form a most artistic setting 
for the fine home Dr. Forbes intends to 
build on this property. 


selec- 


Georgia Peach Growers “NCeet at <Cacon 


HE GEORGIA peach growers met in 

the Dempsey Hotel at Macon on Sep- 
tember 24, to discuss insect infestation 
and the prevalence of orchard diseases. 

W. C. Bewley, manager of the Georgia 
Peach Growers’ Exchange, presided at 
the meeting of 200 peach growers who 
met to discuss and help solve the serious 
problems confronting the peach industry 
of Georgia. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the discussions which took place at the 
meeting : 

William F. Turner, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, discussed phony peach disease 
eradication. Mr. Turner made a report 
on work accomplished, stating that the 
eradication campaign has been confined 
to commercial orchards outside of the 
heavy infestation territory, such as 
Peach, Taylor, Macon, and part of Hous- 
ton counties. Out of the six and a half 
million trees infested, 45,000 have been 
definitely marked as phony. Mr. Turner 
further stated that 1200 to 1300 orchards 
have been inspected. This campaign will 
cover a period of five years, working only 
when the trees are in foliage and covering 
every county in the State, including both 
commercial and home orchards. 

Dr. Lee M. Hutchins, pathologist of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, said that 
it has been repeatedly established by ex- 
periments that the dwarfing effect in the 
top growth is only a symptom and sec- 
ondary, and that it is produced by dis- 
eased roots. 

Dr. J. W. Roberts, senior pathologist, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, dis- 
cussed the bacterial spot of the peach, 
stating that the disease has been known 
to plant pathologists for many years, but 
only within the last 10 or 12 years has 
it become seriously destructive. 

In the years 1925 to 1928 about 160 
different sprays were tested. Most of 
them were soon discarded, either because 
they showed no signs of control or were 
injurious to the peach. At the close of 
the 1927 season it was evident that cer- 
tain sprays containing zine as the essen- 
tial ingredient were the most promising, 
because they had, through three seasons, 
showed signs of controlling the disease 
and had caused no injury to foliage or 
fruit. 

For the orchardist who wishes to use 
this spray it is recommended he obtain 
a copy of the publication on the making 
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and using of this material from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Arsenate of lead may be 
used safely with the zine spray, starting 
with petal fall. 

M. S. Yeomans, State entomologist, 
said there were four agencies to be con- 
sidered in growing peaches: (1) Scien- 
tific men, who are necessary to conduct 
research problems that confront the peach 


grower; (2) the manufacturers, who 
make insecticides and fungicides; (3) 


the orchardist, who is protected by the 
insecticide and fungicide law; and (4) 
the banker, as it is necessary that the 
orchardist have sufficient capital to 
finance the growing of good fruit. 

Oliver I. Snapp discussed the present 
situation of the cureulio. Mr. Snapp 
stated that due to lack of finances the 
peach grower was not able to control the 
curculio efficiently for the last several 
years. 

Director H. P. Stuckey, of the Georgia 
Experiment Station, discussed fertilizing 
the peach, stating that nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potassium were the three es- 
sential elements needed. Nitrogen is an 
element that is needed most. 

Charles H. Alden, Cornelia, Ga., stated 


that the egg parasite, Trichogramma 
minutum, was being distributed in or- 


chards, the peach tree borer eggs being 


the present food supply of the parasite. 

George H. Firor, extension horticul- 
turist, Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, stressed orchard sanitation, stating 
that there is no operation or series of 
operations that will pay as much as a 
definite program of keeping the orchard 
clean and free from sources of infection 
of insects and diseases. <A definition of 
orchard sanitation should be as follows: 
any operation that will eliminate the 
source of infection. We often think, 
when we speak of this term, that we are 


referring to cultivation and destroying 
of brush and weeds, but this is not 
enough. 

1. We should follow a definite pro- 


gram over a period of several years and 
not change the method of application 
every time the wind blows. 

2. Destroy the source of infection, of 
insects and diseases. 

3. Know something of the life history 
and habits of the insects and 
that we are trying to combat. 

4. It is necessary to know your own 
problem. ‘The fundamental principle of 
growing peaches does not change rapidly, 
but the method of application is as dif- 
ferent as the owners of each individual 
orchard, 


diseases 


New Citrus Law Demands 
Packing House Inspection 


N ORDER to protect the juicy repu- 

tation of its grapefruit and oranges in 
northern markets, Florida has a new 
citrus law. which demands packing house 
inspection, under State supervision, to 
prevent shipment of immature fruit. The 
law, which was sponsored by the most 
representative growers and packers in the 
State, became effective with the shipping 
season which began in September. 

A specified quantity of fruit, selected 
at random from each consignment sent 
by the grower to the packing house, is 
cut open and tested with laboratory 
equipment by State inspectors. It must 
meet with definite requirements which 
insure a high degree of palatability be- 
fore a shipping permit will be issued. 

Deliberate evasion or efforts to inter- 
fere with inspection may result in 
pension of packing house operations, fines 


Sus- 


up to $5000, or 
five years. 

Each box of fruit from a consignment 
that has met with the necessary require- 
ments must bear an official stamp attest- 
ing maturity of contents. A charge of 
two and one-half cents for each stamp, 
paid by the packer, makes the law self- 
supporting. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated that 
Florida will ship 16,000,000 boxes of 
citrus fruit this year which means that 
approximately $400,000 will be made 
available to carry on this work. 


prison sentences up to 
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Coming “Hort” Meetings 


(From Preceding Page) 
NEW JERSEY State Horticultural 
ciety meeting and exhibit will be held at 
Asbury Park, November 20, 21 and 22. 
The society headquarters will be in the 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel and the meetings 
and exhibits will be held in or near the 
Arcade on the Boardwalk.—Arthur J. Far- 

ley, Secretary, New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEW YORK. Seventy-fifth annual 
meeting of New York State Horticultural 
Society will be held at Edgerton Park, 
Rochester, January 15, 16 and 17. A 
three-day speaking program will be car- 


So- 


ried out.—Roy P. McPherson, Secretary, 
Le Roy. 
OREGON. Western Nut Growers’ Asso- 


ciation meeting will be held at Newberg, 


December 4 and 5.—C. E. Schuster, Sec- 
retary, Corvallis. : 


PENINSULA Horticultural Society 
meetings will be held at Easton, Md., De- 
cember 5 and 6.—vJ. F. Adams, Secretary, 
Newark, Del. 


PENNSYLVANIA State Horticultural 
Association meeting will be held January 
21, 22 and 23, 1930.—S. W. Fletcher, Sec- 
retary, State College. 


* RHODE ISLAND Fruit Growers’ Asso- 

ciation meets once a year, usually the 
second Friday in January.—T. H. Matte- 
son, Secretary, Cranston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA State Horticultural 
Society meeting date has not been set. 
It will be held in Watertown, probably 
early in January, 1930.—N. E. Hansen, 
President, Brookings. 


TENNESSEE State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual convention will be held at 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, January 16 and 
17.—G. M. Bentley, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Knoxville. 


VIRGINIA. The thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society will be held at Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke, December 3, 4 and 5. The 
American Pomological Society has accept- 
ed an invitation to hold their meeting 
jointly with the Virginia society.—W. S. 
Campfield, Secretary, Staunton. 


WEST VIRGINIA State Horticultural 
Society meeting dates have not been set. 
—H. P. Sevy, Secretary, Martinsburg. 


WISCONSIN State 
ciety annual convention will be held at 
taulf Hotel, Oshkosh, November 13, 14 
and 15.—H. J. Rahmlow, Secretary, Madi- 
son, 


Horticultural So- 





Bridge Grafting Trees 
Damaged by Rodents 


HOUSANDS of fruit trees and other 

trees and shrubs in Wisconsin were 
girdled by mice and rabbits during the 
winter of 1928 to 1929. The heavy suow- 
fall aggravated conditions. In an effort 
to save as many trees as possible, bridge 
grafting was resorted to. A public dem- 
onstration of this.-method of re-establish- 
ing sap circulation was held in an or- 
chard in Racine county, Wisconsin. Ap- 
proximately 10 bridges were placed 
around a 20-year old tree over the gir- 
dled portion, as shown in the picture on 
page 22. Wire mesh or veneer protectors 
would have protected the trees from at- 
tacks by rodents, or stamping of the 
snow around the trunks of large trees 
after the first snowfall would have pre- 
vented much of the damage.—Conrad L. 
Kuehner, Wisconsin. 





California Tightens 
Inspection 


LANS for continued vigilance in the 

inspection of incoming motor vehicles, 
ships and trains to prevent the invasion 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly into Cali- 
fornia have been decided upoh. Requests 
of the federal government that vigilance 
be strengthened on the lower California 
border was made by State Agricultural 
Director George H. Hecke. 

In a cabinet report to Governor C. C. 
Young, Hecke said the fruit fly eradica- 
tion campaign in Florida is proving more 
effective than had been hoped for. But 
with reference to California’s inspection 
policy, he added: 

“Safety to California has been the aim 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
we believe everything that can reason- 
ably be done to insure safety is under 
way. 

“So. long as there is any movement of 
susceptible fruit out of the state of 
Florida, even though specifically pro- 
hibited entry into California by Federal 
and State quarantines, there will still 
exist a certain danger. 

“The department intends to pursue vig- 
orously any atétion which will have for 
its purnose the prevention of entry of the 
fruit fly.”"—H. L. H. 
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In the background is the well-kept home or- 

chard and garden of Lawrence Wildschut, Zee- 

land, Mich. But who is going to look that 

far when there is so much more of interest in 
the foreground of the picture? 

















This “Paul Bunyan Hammer,” used for grub- 

bing, is described elsewhere in this issue by 

Coe Pritchett, county extension agent, St. Jo- 
seph Mo., who sends the pictures 

















Frame-.C. Brown, Worthington, Ohio, believes 

time saved in handling fruit is money earned. 

This interior view of his packing house shows 

how a few time-saving wrinkles can be profit- 
ably used 

















Many of the homes in Amana, Iowa, make use 

of grape vines for ornamental purposes as in 

the picture above from William F. Noe, who 

relates an interesting story about it elsewhere 
in this issue 





THAT “JHE @AMERA SEES| 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE will pay Five Dollars for the photo selected 
each month as the PRIZE PHOTO, and will pay One Dollar each for other photos not 


receiving the prize money but which we are able to use. 


Send your photo, illustrating 


anything of interest to the fruit grower, with a short item telling the FACTS about the 
picture. Address photos to the Editor. If not suitable for our use, your photo will 


be returned. 

















A splendid young orchard and the equipment with which to get the 


most in results. David 


Henry, Blue Hills Farm, Wallingford, Conn., finds this combination of tractor and harrow 
to be ideal for orchard work. Mr. Henry has an interesting story to tell about using this 
combination in working a piece of underbrush over fer planting, which will appear, we 


hope, in an early issue. 











In New Zealand, as will be seen from this photo, American methods are being followed in 
fruit packing. The new packer is helped to remember the numerical apple packs by means 


of the large painted sheet hanging in the corner. 


Photo by L. C. Tonkin, Tonkin Brothers’ 
“Treliske”’ Fruit Farm, Ettrick, Otago, N. Z. 

















This 45-year old Adriatic fig tree is entered as the “largest in America,” and is described 
elsewhere in this issue by H. E. Zimmerman, who has made a specialty of collecting odd 


facts about fruit trees 

















Shortly before the picture of this prune tree was taken, by Mrs. R. A. Steinmetz, Forrest- 
ville, Conn., an ice storm set in, coating the tree and hanging a tiny icicle on every bud and 
blossom. And the tree, which had not borne for years, set and matured an abundant crop! 





This cherry tree, planted in 1804 by Joseph 
L. Campbell, is 70 feet tall, has a spread o 
50 feet and the trunk measures 11 feet 
around two feet from the ground. It is said 
to be the largest cherry tree in Ohio. Photo 
by Edwin Wallenfelz, Wingett Run, Ohio 











This is E. B. Webb of Porterville, Calif., who 
drove his two-ton tractor over a box contain- 
ing 36 sticks of dynamite and 32 caps, which 
had been left by a careless workman under an 
orange tree. The rabbit's foot, which will be 
seen protruding from Mr. Webb’s pants pocket, 
is all that prevented his abrupt arrival at the 
Pearly Gates—in small pieces 














Mouse injury to a 20-year old tree being re- 

paired by bridge grafting. Described elsewhere 

in this issue by C. L. Kuehner, Horticultural 
Department, University of Wisconsin 


This yellow Bellflower apple tree, planted over 

200 years ago by an early settler at South 

Lewiston, Maine, is still going strong as @ 

producer of delicious fruit on the farm of T. J. 

Kortyko. It has a girth of 130 inches, accord- 

ing to Albert Tankey, who sends the photo- 
graph 
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